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You'll enjoy the “homey” atmosphere at Hotel Chelsea. 
Situated on the boardwalk, above the ocean, you'll find 
the sun deck particularly restful. 

The Convention facilities are particularly good because 
Westminster Hall (part of the Chelsea) was especially 
built for groups. It seats 1800 people and several con- 
vention functions are being held there. Hotel Chelsea is 
located just 5 blocks from the auditorium. 
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GINN AND COMPANY’S 


x= New Science Program <= 


PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE (Craig) 


Six attractive science texts for the elementary grades, each with an 
accompanying teacher’s manual. “Delightfully interesting and worthwhile.” 


A SURVEY OF SCIENCE (Powers-Neuner-Bruner) 


A challenging new three-book series for the junior-high-school. “Living 
things, including man, are dependent upon one another and upon the physical 
environment,” is its theme. 


Send for circulars. 


Ginn and Company 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















NEW WORK BOOKS 
STORY AND STUDY READERS 


The preparatory material in these new books 
develops the meaning of all new words before they 
are used in the reader selections. Checks, tests, 
and other reading activities further establish mas- 
tery of vocabulary and reading skills. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES 
AND TESTS 


This time-saving material by Guitteau fixes cor- 
rect language habits. It covers such subjects as 
capital letters and punctuation, verb forms, using 
words correctly, parts of speech, the sentence and 
paragraph, and composition. Explanations, direc- 
tions, and vocabulary are simple. Grades 3-8 


Write for descriptive folders 
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of Gregg Publications 
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Gregg publications cover every branch of com- 
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Mathematics, Bookkeeping, Accounting, Commer- 
cial Law, General Business Science, Salesman- 
ship, Advertising, Office Practice, Secretarial 
Practice, Economics, and allied subjects. 

There is an up-to-date, authoritative text for 
every commercial education need. 

Write our nearest office for catalog and exami- 
nation copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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The Revised Curriculum and the Improvement 
of Instruction 


The revised curriculum for the Virginia schools has at last been put 
into printed form and distributed to the teachers over the State. After 
the tremendous task of preparing the details of the courses of study they 
have been brought to the point of being put into actual use in the schools 
of the State. The various features of the work have been subjected to the 
critical judgment of education experts everywhere, to leading teachers and 
administrators and to many thoughtful laymen of Virginia and they have 
met with wide general approval. The printed form is in two volumes, one 
covering the elementary school, Grades I to VII, comprising 560 pages, and 
the other covering the first year of the high school with over 300 pages. 

It should be clearly understood that the prime purpose of the revised 
curriculum and the new courses of study for the Virginia schools is 
the improvement of instruction in the classroom. The schools have been 
established and they are maintained for that which goes on in the class- 
room. The school administrative and supervisory set-up is incidental and 
secondary to classroom work. If we are to have better schools in Virginia 
we must have better classroom teaching. 

The revised curriculum is a departure from the procedures long found 
in our schoolrooms. Instruction has too long been associated with subjects 
only and limited to what appears in a single textbook, too long associated 
with memorizing from textbooks, too far removed from the life that goes 
on outside of the school. There has been too much regimentation of school 
children and not enough opportunity and encouragement for the children, 
after examining for themselves a body of facts and conditions, to do their 
own thinking and arrive at their own conclusions. Children’s work in school 
has been too much a little world apart with no thought or relation to actual 
social and economic conditions in the outside world. School work according 
to the new courses will proceed with functional aims reaching out into real 
life instead of aims and ends found only within the limits of a textbook or 
in the solution of a simple arithmetical problem. Under the new courses of 
study the teachers and pupils will be comrades in a search for truth and 
right. One of the cardinal purposes of the revised curriculum is that teachers 
and pupils together will learn the fine art of co-operating in an effort to 
improve human and social relations so as to make possible a higher level of 
culture for themselves and for the generations to come. 

The courses of study point out to the teachers in detail what are the 
centers of interest among the children that should be taken into account in 
the approach to all the lines of study. According to the new courses of study 
the aims and objectives of teaching are found in life’s present needs and 
teachers will constantly be checking these ends against all the schoolroom 
work. This procedure will be quite different from the old method of directing 
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study and evaluating progress in school work in terms of subjects finished 
or the number of pages completed in a text. 

Patrons will welcome this effort on the part of the school people of the 
State to see to it that school work in Virginia is more directly related to 
adult life and to see that children have a fuller and richer participation in 
the activities of the school and ultimately in the activities outside the school. 
The new courses of study when put into state-wide operation in the 
schools of Virginia will result in turning out a product that will be equal to 
or even better, from the standpoint of knowledge of the fundamental sub- 
jects, than it was in the past. 

The patrons of the schools and the public generally will be interested 
in knowing just how the new courses of study will affect the instruction 
in the schools of the State and what changes from present procedures may 
be expected. The prime purpose will be to teach children and not subjects 
and textbooks. Here are some of the more outstanding changes the people 
may expect to find in the classroom work: 


1. The schoolroom and the school building will be a place for pupil ac- 
tivity and joyful work under more natural conditions rather than a place 
where children sit still and keep silent except when called upon to recite. 
Instead of a single textbook for each subject there will be many books and 
bulletins and materials for the use of the children. Many of these will be 
in the school library and other materials may be obtained without cost to 
the patron. The classroom will take on more the appearance of a laboratory 
or workshop. For instance, pupils will be moving about, going to the library, 
using many books. One group of pupils may be making outlines of facts on 
the problem they are studying, other groups making models or posters, or 
the whole class may be discussing some community problem. 


2. Formal recitations with question and answer exercises will be 
minimized and memorizing certain parts of the text will be greatly reduced. 
There will always be the proper place for formal drill work, such as, 
learning number combinations, multiplication tables, and verb forms and 
grammatical rules in the study of languages. For instance, the class may 
be drilling on combinations in arithmetic, the multiplication table, or they 
may be discussing matters of current and local interest about which pupils 
have read in the papers or magazines. 


3. Children will work and study in a social atmosphere, learn to co- 
operate with each other in carrying out lines of study; different assign- 
ments may be made to small groups of children to work out for themselves 
the tasks of completing units of work instead of each pupil working alone on 
tasks limited to a small page assignment in a textbook. For instance, in 
studying the agencies for the protection of life and property the class may 
be divided into groups, each one taking the responsibility for investigating 
and reporting on one of the agencies. Others may be preparing to dramatize 
scenes of historical interest and working together in rehearsing and putting 
on the program. 


4. We all know that the real art of learning comes through personal 
experience, activity and responsibility. The children under the new courses 
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of study will be working at problems geared to their abilities and apprecia- 
tion. The completing of these problems may run through several days or 
weeks. The pupils will have the experience of that fine feeling which comes 
only from the realization of having had part in accomplishing a piece of 
work. For instance, pupils may make a survey of health conditions in the 
community or construct in minature a model home or garden. 


5. Now and then the work will require small groups of children to leave 
the classroom to visit places to secure first hand information or to gather 
facts, or to observe how things are done in factories or in industrial and 
commercial processes. These are the things they need to learn if their 
education is to mean anything to them or to fit them better for work in 
what they will be called upon to do after they leave school. For instance, 
pupils may visit plants for furnishing water to the city or town, a gas plant 
or a plant where electricity is made and distributed, or they may visit places 
of historical interest and scenic beauty. 


6. The age-old system of rating pupils’ work by percentage marks will 
be revised and instead a simpler and more sensible method will be used for 
indicating how well the pupil does his work and the progress he is making 
in all-round growth. There will be no set formal examinations calling for 
unrelated facts and dates but the pupil will be tested and rated on the basis 
of the way he has contributed to the class work and by the way he interprets 
the facts he learns. Report cards to patrons will indicate the progress of 
pupils by the terms “unsatisfactory,” “satisfactory” and “superior.” Pupils 
may stop now and then to determine the significance or value of their work 
and accomplishments or state how their work is related to the end they 
expect to attain. 


7. School children will learn the art of making a wide use of reference 
material and will be responsible for assembling in an orderly way facts 
directly related to the problem of study and they will be expected to arrive 
at meanings and opinions. Full opportunity will be given the pupil to express 
his opinion, and, where possible, to put his conclusions into active application 
so as to determine for himself the truth or falsity of his conclusions. He 
will thus see the necessity of changing his opinions now and then and seeking 
additional facts in order to understand better the conditions. For instance, 
after assembling many facts about the problem at hand or unit of work 
pupils will be encouraged to arrive at their own conclusions and express their 
opinions or they may be required to carry their opinions into action to ascer- 
tain whether they will work in actual situations, 


8. School subjects will not necessarily be lost or eliminated in the work 
of following the new courses of study. History, English, geography, arith- 
metic, art, music, etc. will continue to be recognized as fields of truth but not 
in unrelated compartments as they have been in the past. Units of study 
and problem tasks will cut through and across the formal subjects as we have 
known them but the essential facts of these subjects will be used in much 
more vitalized, meaningful and significant ways. For instance, in studying 
man’s dependence upon plants and animals English will furnish reading 
material and opportunities for written and oral expression; social studies 
will furnish opportunities for studying why plants and animals should be 
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protected and distributed for man’s use and enjoyment and the social regula- 
tions necessary. Science will enable pupils to learn the scientific values of 
plants and animals as foods, medicines, etc. and the scientific methods of 
preserving and improving plants and animals. 


9. The new courses of study provide as never before the opportunity 
and conditions for developing in the children those personal traits of charac- 
ter, personality and citizenship which we have always been accustomed to 
saying are the ultimate ends and purposes of education, such as open minded- 
ness, tolerance, ability to work and think with others for the common good, 
respect for those in authority in government, in the home, in the school, in 
the church, and loyalty to all of our democratic institutions. There will be 
opportunity and occasions for the pupils to be brought face to face with 
situations that will call for acts of honesty, personal integrity, moral and 
intellectual uprightness. These situations will not be unlike those found in 
the business, industrial and commercial world. 


10. The new courses of study will require special ability and training 
on the part of the teacher for conducting the work in the classrooms. The 
teacher will no more be a mere “lesson hearer,” he will have to plan units 
of work and be familiar with sources of material for study. He must of all 
people have a wide sweep of scholarship and a keen understanding of intel- 
lectual methods, and, above all, possess a personality and spirit that will 
stimulate pupils to work at their best. 


11. The revised courses of study have been planned as a unified whole 
without any distinction or breaks between the grades or between the elemen- 


tary and the high school. They recognize education and learning as a con- 
tinuous process going on at varying rates from infancy through youth and 
even into adult life. 


12. The new courses of study will minimize the assignment of what 
we know as “home work” for children. However, children may voluntarily 
be interested in doing things at home in connection with the school project 
they may be working on. 


This new type of instruction will meet the approval of all patrons who 
earnestly wish for their children a type of training that gives them the 
opportunity for developing to the fullest the right traits of character and 
moral stamina and all kinds of practical abilities, habits, skills, understand- 
ings and emotional attitudes toward the human activities going on outside 
of the school, and will insure for the children a richer and fuller life. The 
schools of tomorrow in Virginia will be operated more in accordance with 
what the patrons would like as an educational inheritance for their children. 
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OUR CONVENTION THANKSGIVING 
WEEK 

The annual convention of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association Thanksgiving Week was one of 
the best in many years. It was characterized by 
evidences of greater earnestness and renewed in- 
terest in the problems of teaching on the part of 
the teachers of Virginia. 

There were four outstanding features that prob- 
ably stimulated special interest in this conven- 
tion—(1) the set of thoughtful and pointed reso- 
lutions offered, (2) a unique musical program by 
one thousand high school pupils, (3) the revision 
of the constitution, and (4) the unusual interest 
in the election of a president of the State Asso- 
ciation for a term of two years. 

It is of interest to observe in this connection 
that the membership in the Virginia Education 
Association has been brought more nearly to the 
point of including every teacher in the State 
than ever before. The membership has increased 
from year to year during the entire period of the 
depression. The attendance upon the convention 
this year was far in excess of previous years. 
The programs of the departments and sections 
were unusually good and participated in more 
vigorously by teachers than ever before. It is 
particularly significant that teachers in Virginia 
are becoming more vocative and their discus- 
sions are indicative of thinking on higher intel- 
lectual levels. 

A principal of one of the leading high schools 
in the State said at the close of the convention, 
“T attended as many as seven different depart- 
ment and section meetings and was struck with 
the manifest interest the teachers took in the dis- 
cussion of professional and other problems of 
education. It was particularly noticeable that 
teachers in the audience more readily volunteered 
comment on the questions up for discussion.” He 
added that this was particularly significant and a 
clear evidence that our teachers are moving up 
to a higher plane of thinking and practice. 

The attendance at the annual banquet given by 
the city of Richmond to the members of the 
delegate assembly was the largest this year that 
we have ever had at this function. 

Another interesting observation in connection 
with the convention was the increased number 
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of luncheon programs held by the departments 
and sections at the hotels. These were unusually 
well attended and the programs were of a high 
order. 

Another outstanding feature of the convention 
was the music program Wednesday night under 
the auspices of the Music Section of the State 
Association. It consisted of a concert by a 
chorus, an orchestra and a band, made up of high 
school students of the State. About one thousand 
children from various parts of the State par- 
ticipated. The program was a highly creditable 
performance, and there were over three thousand 
persons present to enjoy it. 

Some of the guest speakers on the general 
programs who attend many similar state and 
national conventions had some very nice things 
to say about our convention. Dr. George S. 
Counts, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, writes, “It seems to me that you have one 
of the most progressive associations in the whole 
country.” 

The meeting of the delegate assembly on Fri- 
day morning was unusually well attended and 
the business of the Association was transacted in 
a fine spirit and in an orderly fashion. Committee 
reports were heard and definite recommendations 
were passed upon. 

On Wednesday evening, five nominations were 
made for the office of president. 
Friday for this official was spirited and more 
ballots were cast than in any similar election in 
the past. John E. Martin, superintendent of 
schools of the city of. Suffolk, received the high- 
est number of votes and was declared elected. 
He will serve as persident of the State Associa- 
tion for the next two years. 


The voting on 





NEW PERSONS IN STRATEGIC 
POSITIONS 

During the past year, George F. Zook left the 
Office of Education as United States Commis- 
sioner to accept the important place as head of 
the American Council on Education. John W. 
Studebaker, superintendent of schools of Des 
Moines, Iowa, was appointed by the President to 
succeed Mr. Zook as United States Commis- 
sioner. Willard E. Givens, superintendent of 
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schools of Oakland, California, has recently 
been elected secretary of the National Education 
Association to succeed J. W. Crabtree who has 
held that position for seventeen years. Mr. 
Givens will take up his duties at the N. E. A. 
headquarters in Washington January 1, 1935. 
These three men hold the most strategic posi- 
tions in American education. The future of 
American education to a large measure is in their 
hands. 
AWARDS FOR RESEARCH BY VIRGINIA 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
By Dr. E. C. L. Mitzer, Secretary, Medical College of 
Virginia 
A T the recent meeting of the Research Com- 





mittee of the Virginia Academy of Science, 
grants were made in aid of the following 
research projects now under way in Virginia: 
Dr. J. H. Beams, of the University of Virginia, 
is studying the initiation of lightning discharges. 
He plans to photograph lightning discharges with 
a special camera which will make a million or 
more exposures each second. 
Mr. W. B. Bell, of the Virginia Polytechnic 


Institute, is studying the reaction of the blood of 


normal and leukotic fowls. He is working with 
Dr. E. P. Johnson who won the Academy prize 
last year for his work on the leukosis of fowls. 

Dr. Walter S. Flory, of Bridgewater College, 
is studying the genetic cytology of the genus gilia 
of the phlox family. This is part of an extensive 
study of the character and significance of the 
chromosomes of various plants which is in prog- 
ress at the Blandy Experimental Farm of the 
University of Virginia under the direction of 
Dr. O. E. White. 

Dr. H. B. Haag, of the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, is developing a method of assaying prepara- 
tions of digitalis. The assay of digitalis by its 
biological effects is the only way to insure to the 
physician that preparations of digitalis are of uni- 
form strength. 

Dr. Carl C. Speidel, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, is studying living cells and their functioning. 
Dr. Speidel’s revolutionary work on living cells 
seems destined to supplement largely the present 
study of fixed and stained cells and tissues. 

Dr. Edward Steidtmann, of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, is studying the relation of hydrogen 
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in concentration of the water to the formation of 
travertine deposits in the streams near Lexington. 
The formation of travertine deposits in streams is 
a highly complicated process in which chemical, 
biological, physical and meteorological factors all 
play a part. 

These appropriations are from the income of 
a trust fund which was raised for the Academy 
a few years ago by Dr. J. Shelton Horsley when 
he was president. The purpose of the trust fund 
is to encourage and develop scientific research in 
Virginia. 

Besides these grants made directly to research 
workers, the Research Committee also awards a 
cash prize each year at the annual meeting of the 
Academy for an expecially meritorious paper pre- 
sented at that meeting. 

These grants are made, of course, only to mem- 
bers of the Virginia Academy of Science but the 
Research Committee is greatly interested also in 
the development and encouragement of scientific 
research in Virginia outside of its own member- 
ship and invites persons who have problems on 
which they need advice or assistance of any kind 
to communicate with any member of the commit- 
tee or with the secretary of the Academy. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
MISS MARY JO WALTERS 


Whereas, we, the Harrisonburg Teachers Association, 
desire to put on record the sense of loss which we, as an 
association and as individual members in the association, 
feel in the death of Miss Mary Jo Walters; 

Be it resolved: 


1, That the children of Harrisonburg and the near-by 
communities have lost a friend whose ever ready con- 
sideration for their welfare was without a parallel. 

. That her willing co-operation and liberal offering of 
time and talents to every noble movement will be sadly 
missed by our civic, church, and school leadership. 

. That our association has lost a co-worker whose 
example will ever be to us a beacon light leading to 
higher planes of teaching and living. 

. That we extend to her immediate family our deepest 
sympathy. 

. That this paper be spread upon the minutes of the 
association, that a copy be sent to the family, and a 
copy published in the Virginia Journal of Education. 
W. H. KEISTER 
ETHEL SPRINKEL 

| RUTH MILLER 
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Virginia Education Association 


LUCY MASON HOLT, President 


C. J. HEATWOLE, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Headquarters Offices 
Tuesday, November 27, 1934—8:00 P. M. 


HE president, Lucy Mason Holt, called the meeting 
‘Te order with more than a quorum present. The 
following items of business were transacted: 

1. The president read a paper setting forth some of the 
achievements of the Association during her administra- 
tion and called attention to some important things that 
ought to be done in the future. 

2. Each of the vice presidents was called upon to give 
a brief report of the conditions in his own district. From 
these reports it was ascertained that local associations are 
probably more active than they have ever been before and 
the district meetings were characterized by many pro- 
gressive features. At the close of these reports, there 
was a discussion as to the merits of holding district meet- 
ings in the fall rather than in the spring and the question 
of re-districting the State was brought up. Roland E. 
Cook, vice-president of District M, called attention to the 
desire of the local association of Carroll County to be 
transferred from District I to District M. 

3. The executive secretary read his report. On motion, 
the report was accepted after making minor changes in 
the language at certain places. 

4. The treasurer read his report. After many ques- 
tions and comments, the report of the treasurer was ac- 
cepted with thanks. 

5. On motion of J. L. Borden, the reports of the vice 
presidents and the report of the president were accepted. 

6. On motion, the board proceeded to the consideration 
of recommendations attached to the foregoing reports. 
The following recommendations were made by the execu- 
tive secretary : 

That a committee be appointed whose function it 
shall be to make an exhaustive study of the facts and 
conditions as they exist concerning the relative re- 
sponsibility for the instructional costs of public educa- 
tion by the State and by the local subdivisions. This 
is to be made with a view of determining a reasonable 
policy for the Association to pursue in making recom- 
mendations to the next General Assembly. On motion, 
this recommendation was adopted. 

The second recommendation of the executive secretary 
was then taken up: 

That the board of directors consider the advisa- 
bility of appointing a committee for formulating a state- 
ment of policy as to the oft repeated statement that 
teachers are getting into politics. It is important that 
all teachers in the State should have such a uniform 
statement of policy in reply to such an accusation. On 
motion, this recommendation was adopted. 

The third recommendation of the executive secretary 
was then taken up: 


That the Virginia Education Association contribute 
twenty-five dollars this year to the World Federation 
of Education Associations. This is the year for the 
biennial meeting of that international organization. Vir- 
ginia has always been well represented at these meet- 
ings and some Virginians hold official positions in the 
organization. On motion, this recommendation was 
adopted. 

7. On motion, the consideration of the president’s rec- 
ommendations was postponed until the next session of the 
board of directors. 

8. On motion, E. W. Paylor was elected to make a 
report of the acts of the board of directors at the meeting 
of the delegate assembly Friday morning. 

9. On motion, the meeting adjourned at 11:15 P. M. 
to convene again at 9:00 A. M., Wednesday morning. 


Headquarters Offices 
Wednesday, November 28, 1934—9:00 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order by the president, Lucy 
Mason Holt. The following items of business were trans- 
acted : 


1. The executive secretary read the report of the ex- 
ecutive committee. On motion, the report was adopted. 

2. Joseph H. Saunders, chairman of the Committee on 
Amendments, read his report. After a full and free dis- 
cussion of the changes in the constitution proposed by 
this Committee, in which a number of amendments were 
accepted and others rejected, on motion the report was 
adopted. (See committee reports.) 

3. At this point, James H. Rowan, chairman of the 
Credentials Committee, appeared for special instruction. 
On motion, a committee was appointed composed of J. L. 
Borden, P. B. Smith, Jr., and Mr. Rowan to interpret 
Article III, Section 4, and Article III, section 6, of the 
constitution. 

4. Fred M. Alexander, chairman of the Welfare Com- 
mittee, read his report. On motion, the report was ac- 
cepted and it was ordered that the recommendations be 
taken up. 

The first recommendation reads: That the Welfare 
Committee be empowered to support half of the cost of 
maintaining two beds at the Teachers Pavilion at Catawba 
($15.00 a month each) so long as funds are available, the 
Welfare Committee to be required to make a thorough 
investigation of the case of each applicant for such aid 
before the teacher is assigned to a bed in the Pavilion 
under this arrangement. On motion, this recommendation 
was not adopted. 

The second recommendation reads: That beginning 
with September 15, 1935, all teachers must have made 
their contribution of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund at least 
four months before the date of their application for ad- 
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mission to the Preventorium. However, beginning teach- 
ers may be admitted immediately after their contribution 
is made up to March 1 of the year they enter the teach- 
ing service. On motion, this recommendation was adopted. 

The third recommendation reads: That the Committee 
be authorized to purchase awnings for windows in the 
Teachers Pavilion at Catawba Sanatorium. On motion, 
further consideration of this recommendation was post- 
poned until another session. 

5. On motion of Hugh L. Sulfridge, the Welfare and 
Executive Committees were instructed to work together 
until the problem of a new method of certifying a teacher 
for admission to the Preventorium could be solved and 
that all expenses in connection with this be borne by the 
Association, 

6. On motion of C. B. Warren, the executive com- 
mittee was instructed to notify the vice presidents before 
their annual district meetings to inform the teachers that 
except in cases of emergency teachers avoid if possible 
going to the Preventorium on week-ends and holidays on 
account of the fact that the full hospital staff is not avail- 
able on those days. 

7. The meeting adjourned at 1:30 P. M. to convene 
again at 2:30 P. M. 


Headquarters Offices 
Wednesday, November 28, 1934—2:30 P. M. 


The president, Lucy Mason Holt, called the meeting 
to order. The following business was transacted: 

1. On motion, the executive secretary was instructed 
to send Miss Belle Webb a telegram immediately, ex- 
pressing regret at her absence on account of illness. 

2. On motion of J. H. Chiles, the executive secretary 
was instructed to write a letter to the Norfolk School 
Board, expressing pleasure and gratification at the action 
it took in permitting Miss Lucy Mason Holt, president of 
the Association, time off from her school duties for at- 
tending educational meetings in the State in the interest of 
the State Association and that this action be published 
in the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

3. Roland E. Cook called up at this time the question 
concerning the wish of the local association of Carroll 
County to be transferred from District I to District M. 
On motion of J. H. Chiles, the following resolution was 
passed: That Carroll County be transferred from Dis- 
trict I to District M when a written request is received 
by the executive committee from the superintendent and 
the president of the local association of said county ex- 
pressing their desire that this transfer be made and be in 
effect as of January 1, 1932. 

4. A. L. Bennett, chairman of presidents of local asso- 
ciations, made his report. On motion, the report was 
accepted. 

5. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes appeared before the board and 
made a statement concerning the action of the executive 
committee, at the request of Miss Adair last summer, 
for underwriting the expenses in connection with the cam- 
paign of Joseph H. Saunders, of Newport News, for the 
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presidency of the National Education Association. It was 
understood at the time that Miss Adair would reimburse 
the amount advanced. Mrs. Joynes requested that the 
board relieve Miss Adair of this obligation. On motion, 
the balance not refunded was appropriated and Miss Adair 
was relieved of any further obligation. 

6. Joseph E. Healy, chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, read his report. He recommended that repre- 
sentatives of this Association be sent to a special meeting 
called for setting up a long-time plan for education in 
America which has been called to meet at the N. E. A. 
headquarters in Washington, December 11-13, inclusive. 
On motion, it was agreed that the executive secretary 
and the newly elected president be requested to attend that 
meeting. 

7. G. Tyler Miller, chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, read his report. On motion, it was agreed that 
the resolutions be considered and acted upon seriatim. 
After a thorough discussion of each of the items, the 
report was adopted with minor amendments. (See com- 
mittee reports. ) 

8. The meeting adjourned at 4:30 P. M. to convene 
again at 9:00 P. M. 


Headquarters Offices 
Wednesday, November 28, 1934—9:00 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order by the president, Lucy 
Mason Holt. The following business was transacted: 


1. Cornelia S. Adair, chairman of the Retirement Com- 
mittee, read her report. On motion, the report was 
adopted. (See committee reports.) 

The recommendation attached to this report that the 
committee be empowered to take up with the State em- 
ployees, as they may think wise, the idea of joining with 
them in an effort to secure a sound retirement law, on 
motion, was adopted. 

2. J. Walton Hall, chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee, read his report. On motion, the report was 
accepted. 

3. J. Walton Hall then read the report of the Audit- 
ing Committee. On motion, the report was adopted with 
a vote of thanks to the treasurer, to the executive secre- 
tary, and to the business manager. 

4. R. C. Jennings, in the absence of Miss Eakle, chair- 
man of the Necrology Committee, read the report of that 
Committee. On motion, the report was accepted. (See 
committee reports. ) 

5. In the absence of Joseph E. Healy, chairman of the 
Budget Committee, Mr. W. L. Allen read the report of 
the Budget Committee. On motion, the report was 
adopted. (See committee reports.) 

6. At the request of the president, on motion her stenog- 
rapher was allowed $60.00 a year for her services. 

7. At this point the board took up the matter of elect- 
ing members of standing committees. A. L. Bennett was 
elected to serve three years as a member of the Welfare 
Committee. Hugh L. Sulfridge was elected a member of 
the Legislative Committee. R. M. Newton, of Hampton, 

















was elected a member of the executive committee. The 
executive secretary was elected to serve for six years as 
a member of the National Council of Education. 

8. The meeting adjourned at 11:15 P. M. to convene 
again Thursday evening at 10:00 P. M. 


Headquarters Offices 
Thursday, November 29, 1934—10:00 P. M. 


Lucy Mason Holt, president, called the meeting to order. 
The following business was transacted: 


1. J. L. Borden presented J. J. Fray as his successor to 
serve as vice president in District F. 

2. Mr. James Rowan, chairman of the Credentials Com- 
mittee, appeared and asked for specific instruction on the 
question of fractional votes. On motion, the chairman of 
the Credentials Committee was instructed to follow the 
rules of the previous years. 

3. Hugh L, Sulfridge, chairman of the special commit- 
tee to draw up a statement of principles governing the 
policies of the Virginia Education Association, read his 
report as follows: 

“The good teacher is also a good citizen. As citizens 
we owe it to ourselves and to the community to foster 
and promote in every feasible way the cause of good gov- 
ernment. This involves the obligation of familiarizing 
ourselves with the vital problems of government, the obli- 
gation of qualifying as voters and of seeing that our votes 
count for good men and good measures. 

“It is not the policy or purpose of this organization to 
seek to achieve its goals by means of political control 
At the same time we claim the 
right, as other citizens exercise it, to support those men 
and measures which will enable us to realize a complete 
and efficient system of public education.” 

On motion, the report was accepted as a statement to 
be used at the discretion of the officers of the Association. 

4. On motion, the appropriation of the sum of $100.00 
was made to Miss Holt in lieu of the life membership in 
the N. E. A., which the Association gives to retiring 
presidents, since Miss Holt already holds a life’ mem- 
bership in the N. E. A. She announced that she wished to 
apply this fund toward certain welfare work of the Asso- 
ciation. 

5. On motion, it was ordered that such portions of the 
president’s report as apply to the office of chairman of 
local associations be copied and sent to A. L. Bennett 
and to the district vice presidents. 

6. The meeting adjourned at 1:15 A. M. to convene 
again at 6:00 P. M. Friday. 


either local or state. 





Richmond Hotel—Dinner 


Friday, November 30, 1934—6:00 P. M. 


1, On motion of Hugh L. Sulfridge, it was agreed that 
hereafter an engraved certificate be prepared with which 
to acknowledge gifts to the Association from local asso- 
ciations or from district associations. 

2. President Holt called attention to the action of the 
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delegate assembly in providing that the board of directors 
elect three members of the executive committee and to 


‘ the fact that one had already been elected. Since the 


revised constitution will go into effect January 1, 1935, 
and since the board of directors will not meet again until 
a year hence, she thought this was the proper time to elect 
two more members. After considerable discussion as to 
whether the board of directors has the authority to elect 
these members of the executive committee before the con- 
stitution goes into effect, it was recognized that an emer- 
gency existed and by common consent the board proceeded 
to the election of two more members. 

On motion of Joseph E. Healy, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: That, recognizing that an emergency 
has arisen, by common consent this board proceed to the 
election of two members of the executive committee and 
submit this action to the incoming administration and that 
if this action is not acceptable the new administration pro- 
ceed to elect a new executive committee according to 
the provisions of the amended constitution. 

On motion of C. B. Warren, J. J. Fray, of Rustburg, 
was nominated as a member of the executive committee. 
On motion of Joseph E. Healy, Miss Lelia Deans, of 
Portsmouth, was also nominated. On motion, these two 
were unanimously selected. 

3. Miss Holt in closing the meeting of the board of 
directors expressed her great pleasure at having served 
the Association and regretted that she could not be 
active during her entire administration. She wanted 
the members of the board of directors to know that she 
had the kindliest feelings toward each of them and was 
ready to serve in any capacity for further service to 
the Association. 

4. J. H. Chiles then offered the following resolution: 
That, because Miss Holt has endeared herself not only 
to each member of the board of directors but to the 
teachers of the State by carrying rays of sunshine wher- 
ever she went, we recognize her administration as one 
that will mark constructive progress of the Association 
and for this reason we give her a rising vote of thanks. 

5. J. J. Fray, the newly elected vice president of Dis- 
trict F, and A. A. Countiss, the newly elected vice 
president of District K, expressed to the board their 
pleasure in becoming members of the board of directors 
and pledged their best efforts to the cause of promoting 
the welfare of the Virginia Education Association. 

6. On metion of J. H. Chiles, President Holt was 
given a vote of thanks for the splendid dinner served 
in honor of the members of the board of directors. 

7. On motion, the meeting was adjourned at 7:45 


P. M. 


‘ANNUAL BUSINESS SESSION— 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Auditorium, John Marshall High School 
Friday, November 30, 1934—9:00 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order by Lucy Mason Holt, 
president. The following business was transacted: 
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1. Lucy Mason Holt, the president, delivered her 
annual address. 

2. Fred M. Alexander, chairman of the Welfare 
Committee, made a brief report of the activities of his 
Committee and presented three recommendations. These 
were considered separately and adopted. 

3. Miss Holt made a brief statement listing some of 
the outstanding acts of the board of directors for the in- 
formation of the delegates. (See minutes of the board 
of directors.) 

4. R. C. Jennings read the report of the Necrology 
Committee in the absence of Miss Eakle, the chairman. 
On motion, the report was adopted. 

5. Joseph E. Healy, chairman, read the report of the 
Legislative Committee. On motion, the report was ac- 
cepted as read. 

6. Cornelia S. Adair read the report of the Retire- 
ment Fund Committee. On motion, this report was 
adopted as read. 

7. G. Tyler Miller, chairman, read the report of the 
Resolutions Committee. The report was adopted as a 
whole after a few amendments were made, particularly 
to the resolution referring to a plan of group health and 
accident insurance which was amended to omit any refer- 
ence to such a system as is now in operation in the 
city of Roanoke and it was ordered that such insurance 
plan be referred to the Retirement Fund Committee for 
consideration. 

8. Joseph H. Saunders, chairman of the Committee 
on Amendments to the Constitution, read his report. 
A few items in the report were amended, after which, 
on motion, the entire report was adopted. (See com- 
mittee reports.) 

9. J. H. Chiles, chairman of the Committee on Time 
and Place, read his report which recommended that the 
next annual convention of the Association be held in 
Richmond next Thanksgiving week, but suggested that 
now and then the Association meet either in Norfolk 
or in Roanoke. 

10. J. Walton Hall, chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee, read his report. On motion, the report was 
adopted. 

11, At 1:20 P. M. President Holt declared the meet- 
ing adjourned 

Lucy Mason Hott, 

C. J. HEATWOLE, President. 

Executive Secretary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of officers and committees were 
adopted by the delegate assembly at the business session 
of the annual convention, 1934: 


Resolutions Committee 


We, the members of the Virginia Education Association 
in annual meeting assembled, do hereby submit the fol- 
lowing statement of sentiment and policies of the Associa- 
tion: 

I—We desire to recognize the outstanding service of 
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the following persons and agencies and to express to them 
our sincere appreciation for the work which they have 
done: 

A. To Governor Peery for his recognition of the serious 
situation confronting the schools of the State and for his 
definite and courageous stand during the Assembly in 
securing better educational facilities for Virginia. 

B. To the members of the General Assembly who sup- 
ported the educational measures as submitted, especially to 
the leaders who sponsored the cause at a time when the 
future of education in Virginia seemed to be in a pre- 
carious condition. 

C. To Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, for his broad vision in planning our pro- 
gram, his fearlessness in promoting his plans and his real 
statesmanship in rallying individuals to the support of the 
program submitted. 

D. To the State Board of Education for its splendid 
co-operation with the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in setting up and directing the State school pro- 
gram. We especially appreciate its promotion and sup- 
port of the sound and beneficial legislation recommended 
to the last General Assembly. 

E. To the members of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and other persons who have served on committees 
and as individuals in developing the Revised Curriculum 
—a contribution which is recognized as being one of the 
outstanding accomplishments in curriculum production in 
the entire nation. 

F, To the National Education Association for its real 
effort to keep education in its rightful place as first in the 
life of the nation. We urge that teachers give evidence of 
their appreciation by becoming members of this organiza- 
tion. 

G. To the educators and lay people who have promoted 
the Public Relations work—a most valuable movement 
which needs to be continued and enlarged for the further 
development of mutual understanding and sympathy. 

Y. To the Federal Government for aid given through 
the P. W. A., C. W. A. and F. E. R. A. programs in pro- 
viding for improvement of school buildings and grounds 
and extension of teacher service. 

I. To the city of Richmond, local hotels, and retail 
merchants for their contributions for the entertainment of 
this Convention, and to the Richmond school administra- 
tors and teachers for their hospitality. 

II—With reference to FINANCIAL questions we pre- 
sent the following opinions: 

A. While we are appreciative of the adoption of the 
Minimum Education Program by the last Assembly thus 
providing $463.00 per year per teacher from State Funds 
for teachers’ salaries, we recommend that at the earliest 
possible time the State assume further its responsibility 
for education to the extent of $630.00 per year per teacher 
and the providing of free textbooks. Such an appropria- 
tion from the State would enable the localities to provide 
a nine months school term and to more effectively provide 
for adequate teaching materials and more wholesome class- 
room environment. 
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B. We urge that the localities continue to assume their 
just share of the burden of school support by maintaining 
local tax levies so that teachers’ salaries may be com- 
mensurate with the increased training required and more 
adequate school facilities provided for the pupils enrolled. 

C. Realizing that sources of finances are frequently 
not found in areas where children are plentiful, we recom- 
mend Federal Aid for schools as a plan whereby the edu- 
cational opportunities of the nation may be more nearly 
equalized. We maintain, however, the right of the State 
to control the expenditure of funds so appropriated. 

D. We recommend that Treasurers, Clerks, Commis- 
sioners of Revenue, and other agencies issuing various 
licenses in Virginia, including the Division of Motor 
Vehicles, strictly enforce the legal requirement for presen- 
tation of a receipt for poll tax payment before a license 
is issued. This action would prevent the present loss of 
money for educational purposes due to failure to ascertain 
whether or not such tax has been paid. 

Il1I—Concerning the Revised Curriculum program in 
the State we believe, as follows: 

A. This program is a challenge to each individual 
superintendent, principal, supervisor, and teacher in the 
State, and, as such, deserves the careful consideration and 
wholehearted support of each person in the educational 
organization of Virginia. 

B. Realizing that the effective execution of the Revised 
Curriculum will require adequate supervision we recom- 
mend that each division provide for this service as 
promptly as possible. We recommend further that persons 
employed for this work be not only well trained profession- 
ally but that they be sufficiently experienced to be 
thoroughly familiar with the field to be supervised. 

C. We commend the Teacher Training Institutions of 
this State for their co-operation in the curriculum revision 
movement shown by so generously offering their facilities 
for the advancement of this program. We urge that they 
continue to keep definitely in mind the underlying philoso- 
phy as they proceed to train teachers who are to become 
active participants. 

IV—With reference to teacher appointment and certifi- 
cation, we recommend: 

A. To superintendents and school boards that efficiency 
rather than martial status, local residence or political in- 
fluence be the determining factor in the employment of 
teachers. In the choice of instructors we believe the 
welfare of the child to be of greater importance that the 
selection of teachers. 

B. That greater effort be made to bring into the pro- 
fession of teaching more well trained men of outstanding 
personality and ability. 

C. That in each division no discrimination should be 
made between teachers of secondary and elementary 
schools, or rural and town schools, but that for equal 
qualifications equal salaries be paid where the teaching 
loads are similar. 

D. To the State Board of Education the discontinuance 
at the earliest possible date of the issuance of the Colleg- 
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iate certificate and the requirement of the Collegiate Pro- 
fessional as the minimum license for high school teachers. 
We also suggest to the State Board the consideration of 
a plan for the development of apprenticeship work for in- 
experienced teachers as a requirement for certification, 
such apprenticeship to be given after graduation. 

V—With reference to the Retirement Law: 

We continue to urge the passage of a sound retirement 
law for the benefit of the teachers of Virginia. We com- 
mend the committee for its activity and urge that it be 
continued and we pledge this committee our loyal support 
and co-operation. 

VI—With reference to miscellaneous matters affecting 
education, we endorse and approve: 

A. The providing by the State of greater State facilities 
for problem and handicapped children and strengthening 
of compulsory education laws with respect to same. We 
feel that in many school systems the providing of these 
facilities is a very urgent problem and we strongly recom- 
mend that the State Department of Education give this 
matter serious consideration. 

B. Adult education as an essential activity of a worth 
while education program and we urge greater utilization 
of Federal Aid in promoting free adult education as a 
part of the Federal Relief Program. 

C. The trend in the secondary educational field away 
from too great stress on preparation for college, since 
we believe that the obligations of the secondary school 
are better fulfilled by preparing a large number of pupils 
for life than a small number for college. 

D. The Child Health Law proposed by the Child Hy- 
giene Committee of the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion, which would require the health examination of every 
beginner in Virginia schools before entering school by 
local practicing physicians with such necessary immuni- 
zation and correction as may be prescribed by these phy- 
sicians according to a standard health examination. 

E. The Library Plan for Virginia as adopted by the 
Virginia Library Association and presented to the board 
of directors of the Virginia Education Association by 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

F. A plan of Group Health and Accident Insurance for 
teachers. We request that the plan be referred to the 
Retirement Committee for further study with the idea 
of making recommendations to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for including in its program Group Health and Acci- 
dent Insurance for teachers and other employees of the 
public schools of Virginia, provided funds are made 
available for and suitable legislation passed by the next 
regular session of the General Assembly. 

Signed: 
G. TYLER MILLER, Chairman, 
FORBES H. NORRIS, 
Committee] BELLE WEBB, 
J. J. BREWBAKER, 
| SUDIE E. COWDEN. 
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Committee on Revision of the Constitution 


Preamble 


Realizing that an organized education force is best 
adapted to create a deep and an abiding interest in the cause 
of education in the State of Virginia, and realizing that 
such an organization will be conducive to the highest 
efficiency in classroom teaching and in the administration 
of our schools, and at the same time worthy of the best 
traditions of the Commonwealth of Virginia; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, in convention assembled, do ordain 
this constitution and by-laws, and do thus unite in an 
organized body for the great purpose of improving the 
condition of education in the State, of developing the 
schools and of evaluating the standard of the profession 
of teaching. 


Constitution 


ARTICLE J~NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the VIRGINIA 
EpUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE II—ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. This Association shall consist of a State or 
general organization, district organizations, county and 
city or other local organizations, auxiliary to the State or 
general organization. 

Section 2. The State or general Association shall in- 
clude such departments and sections as shall be created 
by the general Association upon the recommendation of 
the board of directors. 

Section 3. The general Association shall maintain State 
headquarters and shall publish the Virginia Journal of 
Education as its official organ. 


ArtTIcLteE II[I—MEMBERS 


Section 1. Any resident of Virginia who is engaged in 
the work of education as teacher, supervisor or adminis- 
trator within the State shall be eligible to active or full 
membership in this Association. 

Section 2, Life memberships may be established under 
conditions prescribed by the board of directors. 


ArTICLE I1V—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
president, one vice president for each district, a treasurer, 
an executive secretary, a board of directors, a board of 
trustees and an executive committee—all officers except 
the executive secretary shall be elected from the active 
membership. 

Section 2. The president and treasurer shall be elected 
at alternate annual sessions of the general Association and 
shall hold office for two years beginning January 1, follow- 
ing election. The president shall not be eligible to suc- 
ceed himself. The executive secretary shall be elected 
by the executive committee subject to confirmation by the 
board of directors in regular session before the said elec- 
tion is made public. The executive committee shall fix the 
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term of office of the executive secretary for a term of not 
less than four years. 

Section 3 . The vice presidents shall be ex officio presi- 
dents of the districts from which they are elected at the 
regular session of the district conference held within the 
respective districts, or by the district delegates at the 
annual session of the Virginia Education Association in 
the event that they were not elected at the district con- 
ference. The term of office of all vice presidents shall begin 
January 1 following election and be for a period of two 
years, 

Section 4. The board of directors shall be composed of 
the president, the treasurer, the vice presidents, the retiring 
presidents of the Association for two years. The annual 
meeting of the board of directors shall be held during the 
week of the annual convention, the dates to be determined 
by the president, approved by the executive committee. 
The president is authorized to call a special meeting each 
year some time prior to September 10. Special meetings of 
the board of directors may be called upon written request 
of the executive committee. 

Section 5. 
president, the treasurer, three members of the board of 
directors elected annually by that body. 

Section 6. Each local association shall have a presi- 
dent. The presidents of the various local associations shall 
constitute an advisory board of their district association, 
of which board the president of the district shall be chair- 
man. This board shall hold annual meetings subject to the 
call of the chairman. 

Section 7, The board of trustees shall be composed of 
three members elected by the board of directors for a term 
of three years, one to be elected each year. 


The executive committee shall consist of the 


ARTICLE V—DuTIES OF PRESIDENT 


The president of the Association shall preside at the 
annual meetings; shall prepare and distribute circulars 
of information; shall keep in touch ‘with and stimulate 
district, city, county, and other local organizations; shall 
call special meetings of the Association; shall be ex officio 
member of all committees of the Association, and shall 
have power to call a meeting of any committee through its 
chairman, and shall prepare and submit to the executive 
committee and to the local associations before September 1 
a tentative list of all important questions likely to be 
brought before the Association. He shall present a written 
report at the annual meeting of the Association, and shall 
put forth every effort to promote the interests of the 
Association. 


Articte VI—DutTIEs or VICE PRESIDENTS 


Each vice president shall co-operate with the president 
in organizing and stimulating the Association in his dis- 
trict, and shall report to the president and executive secre- 
tary, when called on, the work of the various organizations 
in his district. It shall be the duty of each vice president to 
hold an annual meeting in his district. In the temporary 
absence of the president, the annual meeting of the gen- 
eral Association shall be presided over by one of the vice 
presidents selected by the executive committee. 
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ArticLte VII—Duties or Executive SECRETARY 

The executive secretary shall keep the records of the 
proceedings of all meetings of the general Association, 
board of directors, board of trustees, executive and legisla- 
tive committees, and other designated committees, in a 
book provided for that purpose, and, in conference with 
the executive committee, shall prepare the program for the 
annual meeting, and shall conduct the correspondence con- 
nected therewith. He shall keep a correct list of the active 
associations and individual members in the State and shall 
perform such other duties as the board of directors and the 
executive committee may specify. 


ArticLte VIII—Duti£s or TREASURER 


The treasurer shall receive and disburse, upon proper 
warrants, all funds belonging to the Association. He shall 
deposit such funds in a bank or banks to be designated by 
the board of trustees; and shall submit to the Association 
a report at each meeting, covering the fiscal year from July 
1 to June 30. 


ArticLE [X—DutTI£s or THE BoArp oF DrREcCToRS 


The board of directors shall have supervision and man- 
agement of the affairs of the corporation as directed by 
the charter, constitution and by-laws. They shall de- 
termine the number of districts and fix the boundaries 
thereof; they shall fix the date of the expiration of the 
two-year terms of vice presidents in such a manner that 
not more than one-half plus one of such terms shall expire 
in any one year, provided no term is curtailed by such 
action; when practical, they shall receive and pass upon the 
reports of all officers and committees before such reports 
are presented to the general Association for final action; 
unless otherwise provided, they shall report all of their 
actions to the general Association for approval; and in 
general they shall perform such acts and exercise such 
powers unless otherwise delegated as are usual to boards of 
directors. 


Articte X—Duttes or Executive COMMITTEE 


The executive committee shall formulate and carry on 
such plans as may be deemed advisable, and shall have gen- 
eral direction of all departments and sections subject to the 
approval of the board of directors. In the case of death or 
resignation of an officer, his removal from the district, or 
his failure to discharge his duties, this committee shall 
appoint his successor for the unexpired term, or until the 
next annual meeting; provided, however, that in the case 
of death, resignation or failure of the president to perform 
the duties of his office, it shall be the duty of the executive 
secretary or the treasurer, in the order named, to call a 
meeting of the board of directors for the purpose of taking 
such action as the conditions may demand. 


ArticLte XI—DutTi£s or THE Boarp oF TRUSTEES 
Section 1. The board of trustees shall hold in trust for 
the Association all real and personal property of the Asso- 
ciation except as otherwise provided. It shall have con- 
trol of ‘the headquarters building, furniture, fixtures and 
equipment. It shall receive donations, bequests, devises, 
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and dispose of the same as provided in the will or instruc- 
tions of the donor. It shall represent the Association in 
any action at law affecting the permanent assets or funds 
of the Association. 


ArticLte XII—Quorum 


Section 1. Representatives from twenty local associa- 
tions shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness in the general Association. 


Articte XIII—LocaL AssocraTIONS 


Section 1. One local association may be organized for 
each county and city, and for each higher educational in- 
stitution of Virginia by ten persons eligible for active mem- 
bership in the general Association. Each local organization 
shall be known as the 
Education Association. 

Section 2. Each local association shall adopt such a 
constitution and by-laws as the members may deem neces- 
sary, provided that such constitution and by-laws are in 
harmony with this constitution and by-laws. 





Articte XI V—Districr ASssociATIONS 

Section 1. The State shall be districted by the board of 
directors of the general Association into not less than 8 nor 
more than 13 divisions for each of which a vice president 
of the general Association shall be elected, the said vice 
president to be president of his district organization and 
representative of his district on the board of directors of 
the general Association. 


ArTICLE X V—AMENDMENTS 
This constitution and by-laws may be amended by a 
majority vote of the duly accredited representatives, officers, 
and directors present at any annual meeting of the general 
Association; provided, however, the amendment shall have 
been first published in the preceding issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 


By-Laws 


ARTICLE J—DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Section 1. This Association shall embrace the follow- 
ing departments and sections: 


DEPARTMENTS—ORGANIZATION UNITS 


Division Superintendents 
School Trustees 

Higher Education 
Secondary School Principals 
Elementary Principals 
Classroom Teachers 

Rural Education 
Supervisors 


SECTIONS—SUBJECT UNITS 
Classical Languages 
Commercial Education 
English 
Fine Arts 
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Geography 

Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Mathematics 

Modern Languages 

Music 

Physical and Health Education 
Public School Library Science 
Science 

Social Studies 

Teacher Training 

Vocational and Educational Guidance 
Vocational Education 

Writing 

Section 2. The president of each department and section 
shall furnish to the general executive secretary on or be- 
fore the date set by the executive committee the program 
of his annual meeting; and the secretary of each depart- 
ment and section shall, within ten days after the adjourn- 
ment of the annual meeting, transmit to the executive sec- 
retary of the general Association a copy of the program 
and proceedings of his annual meeting. 

Section 3. Departments and sections of this Associa- 
tion shall have the right, if desired, to assess special mem- 
bership fees for use by the departments and sections con- 
cerned. 

ArtTIcLe I[I—Com MITTEES 


Section 1. The following standing committees shall be 
appointed annually by the incoming president unless other- 
wise specified and they shall submit a report at the proper 
time to the board of directors of the Association : 

1. A committee on resolutions who shall consider all 
resolutions offered at the annual meeting, and shall 
make a report on the last day of the session. 

An auditing committee. 

A committee on legislation consisting of the retiring 
president, the acting president and three other mem- 
bers, two of which are to betappointed by the presi- 
dent and one appointed by the board of directors. 
The committee on legislation shall elect its own chair- 
man who shall have authority to call the committee 
together from time to time to consider proposed legis- 
lation affecting the educational interests of the State 
and shall take such action regarding the same as may 
be deemed wise. 

A credentials committee, consisting of the executive 
secretary, the treasurer and three additional members 
appointed by the president, which committee shall 
prepare and certify to the president prior to the first 
annual business session a complete and correct list 
of all duly accredited representatives from the local 
associations to the State Association. 

A budget committee. 

Committee on time and place of next meeting. 
Publicity committee of which the executive secretary 
shall be an ex officio member. 

A welfare committee whose duty it shall be to have 
general supervision of the Teachers Pavilion at 


Catawba Sanatorium and the Preventorium at the 
University Hospital and such other welfare activities 
as may be ordered by the board of directors. This 
committee shall be composed of three members elected 
by the board of directors at its annual meeting, one 
member to be elected each year for a period of three 
years. 


ArtTiIcLteE IJJ—Locat ASSOCIATIONS AND VOTING 


Section 1. Local associations shall be organized in har- 
mony with this constitution and by-laws. The organiza- 
tion of local associations shall be promptly reported, on 
forms to be furnished for that purpose, by the local secre- 
taries to the general executive secretary. 

Section 2. Local associations shall pay to the general 
Association annually a sum equal to one dollar and fifty 
cents per active member, each member automatically to 
receive the official organ of the Association, the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

Section 3. Local associations shall remit membership 
fees to the treasurer of the Association who shall keep a 
proper record of the same. 

Section 4. Delegates from the local associations shall 
not be entitled to vote at the annual meeting of the general 
Association if the names of the delegates of their respec- 
tive local associations have not been reported to the 
executive secretary and the annual dues have not been 
received by the treasurer on or about 9:00 P. M., on the 
first day of the annual meeting. 

Section 5. Representation in the general Association at 
its annual meeting shall be by one representative from 
each local association, provided that when the active mem- 
bership of a local association exceeds twenty-five it shall 
be entitled to as many representatives as twenty-five is 
therein contained and one additional representative for 
any fractional remainder in addition to the president of 
the local association who shall be an ex officio delegate, 
and by one superintendent ex officio delegate for each of 
the divisions and by one trustee from each county and 
city. 

Section 6. (a) Each local association shall have as many 
votes in the general Association BR the number of 
representatives to which it is entitled under the by- 
laws, Article III, section 5, or, in the discretion of a 
local association, it may increase the number of its 
representatives by empowering them to cast frac- 
tional votes equal to and not exceeding the total 
number of whole votes to which it is entitled; or, like- 
wise in the discretion of a local association, it may 
cast its entire voting strength through a smaller num- 
ber of representatives than it would be entitled to 
have under the by-laws, Article III, section 5. 

(b) During the business session of the general Associa- 
tion, the duly accredited representatives shall occupy 
seats reserved for them. 

(c) Unless a roll call is demanded by at least twenty- 
five persons entitled to vote in the general Associa- 
tion, all voting except as herein provided shall be 
viva voce. In case a roll call is regularly demanded 
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under this provision, the executive secretary shall call 
the roll of the local associations, officers and directors 
to secure a complete and accurate record of the votes 
cast for and against. 

(d) In the absence of all duly accredited representatives 
from a local association that fact shall be noted in the 
record, and such local association shall have no voice 
in the proceedings. 

Those active or full members of the general Asso- 
ciation not connected with a local’association shall be 
entitled to one twenty-fifth of a vote. 

(f) All members of the Association whether delegates or 
not shall be entitled to a voice on the floor. 

Section 7. Eligible persons desiring active membership 
in this organization shall apply to the local association 
most convenient to them; provided, however, that eligible 
persons not located so that they can conveniently unite 
with a local association may apply directly to the general 
Association. Such members shall pay an annual fee of 
two ($2.00) dollars and shall receive the Virginia Journal 
of Education and membership card. 


ArtTIcLE [V—SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Section 1. All bills shall be paid by the draft of the 
president on the treasurer. The said draft shall be 
accompanied by the proper voucher. 

Section 2. No officer of this Association shall receive a 
salary except the executive secretary and the treasurer, 
both of whom shall be bonded. Their salaries shall be 
fixed annually by the board of directors. 

Section 3. The necessary traveling and living expenses 
of the board of directors incident to the meetings of the 
said board shall be paid by the general Association, as are 
other claims against the Association; such traveling and 
living expenses of the executive committee shall likewise 
be paid. Annually a traveling allowance for the president 
and the executive secretary shall be fixed by the board of 
directors. 


ARTICLE V—ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Section 1, At the first general meeting on the first day 
of each annual session of the Association at which their 
respective terms of office expire, nominations for presi- 
dent and for treasurer shall be made. Candidates for 
said offices shall be nominated from the floor upon roll 
call of the counties and cities holding membership in the 
Association. On the third day of the annual meeting 
officers shall be elected from the candidates by ballot by 
the delegates of the Association. Properly accredited 
delegates and members of the board of directors shall re- 
ceive a coupon which may be exchanged for the official 
ballot. No members of the board of directors or ex 
officio delegates shall be entitled to more than one vote 
by virtue of their dual offices. Polls for voting shall be 
open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. at such place or places as 
the president of the Association may designate. ‘The 
candidate receiving the highest number of votes shall be 
declared elected. The president of the Association shall 
appoint tellers and shall complete all arrangements for 
carrying out the election. The results of the election 
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herein provided for shall be announced at the fina! busi- 
ness session of the Association. 

Section 2. The names of the vice presidents chosen 
by the respective districts shall be transmitted to the 
president of the Association by 6 P. M. on the second day 
of the annual meeting. The president shall submit for con- 
firmation, at the final business meeting of the Associa- 
tion, the names of the vice presidents selected by the 
respective districts. 


ATRICLE VI—CoNSTITUTION IN EFFECT 


This constitution and by-laws as amended shall go-into 
effect January 1, 1935. 





Retirement Fund Committee 


Last year, upon the recommendation of the Retire- 
ment Committee, the delegate assembly instructed the 
Legislative Committee to concentrate its efforts on 
securing the passage of the Minimum Education Plan 
of the State Board of Education. For that reason no 
bill affecting teacher retirement was introduced into 
the General Assembly. However, the request for the 
continuance of the State’s appropriation was made to 
the Governor’s Budget Committee. 

This report, therefore, concerns itself with the two 
things: the present status of the system and recom- 
mendations for future action. 

Since the passage of the law in 1908, the amount 
contributed by the State of Virginia has increased from 
$5,000 in 1908-9 to $16,150 in 1934. The teacher’s one 
per cent contribution has increased from $21,585.96 in 
1908 to $126,032.39 in 1934. The amount paid out in 
annuities in 1908 was $8,610.65 as against approximately 
$140,000 in 1934. (Note: the amount paid in annuities 
increased to $24,453.36 in 1909 because of the increased 
faith in the law). 

There are now approximately 1,061 teachers on the 
retired list, 440 who retired for disability under Class A 
and 621 under Class B, probably for the same reason. 

There are still on the roll 6 (2A and 4B) teachers who 
retired in 1908, the first year of the fund, and sixteen 
(4A and 12B) who retired in 1909. Fifty-nine (59) 
teachers retired in 1934, 21 under class A and 38 under 
Class B. (See Virginia Journal of Education, December, 
1934.) 

The death rate for annuitants has averaged twenty- 
three (23) persons a year. The permanent fund accumu- 
lated over a period of years has been used, by order 
of the General Assembly, to pay annuities. 

The following figures were secured in October from 
John Crosby, Auditor of the State Board of Education: 
Estimated income, 1934-1935, from the teachers’ 1 per 
cent, $151,150, from the State, $16,551, total 
$167,701. Estimated amount to pay the annuities in full, 
$300,000. For the past year the annuitants have received 
50 per cent of their basic annuities and it is hoped that 
they will receive the same amount next year. 

The poll taken of the membership ordered by the dele- 
gate body of the Virginia Education Association last fall 


income, 
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resulted as follows: For continuance of the present law 
until a better one can be secured, 777; for repeal of the 
present law 79, or approximately 10 times as many for 
continuance as for repeal. This report has been tabulated 
by counties and cities. 

At the meeting of the Department of Superintendents 
of the Virginia Education Association Convention week, 
a resolution stating that the superintendents of this State 
desired to participate in a sound retirement law when it 
could be secured was adopted. 

Your committee feels that the attitude of the country 
in general toward social insurance of all kinds is most 
encouraging. For example, twenty six states have made 
provision for old age pensions. 

We, therefore, recommend, (1) that all the members of the 
Virginia Education Association acquaint themselves with 
the present teacher’s retirement situation; (2) that they 
inform their representatives and the General Assembly of 
Virginia and the candidates for such offices with the need 
for sound retirement legislation; (3) that, if it seems 
wise, the committee shall join with the other State 
employees in formulating a general retirement plan for 
all State employees; (4) that planning for securing an 
adequate retirement law that will provide both for those 
teachers already on our retired list and for all other 
teachers be made one of the major objectives of the 
‘association for the coming year; (5) that the committee 
be continued. 

CORNELIA S. ADAIR, Chairman. 





Welfare Committee 


The Welfare Committee held two meetings during the 
year, one at the University in March and one in head- 
quarters office the early part of October. The official 
visits have been made to the Teachers Pavilion at Catawba 
and to the Preventorium at the University of Virginia. 
The committee is pleased to report that conditions at both 
institutions are excellent. 

Many visits have been made by members of the com- 
mittee both to the Catawba Sanatorium and to the Pre- 
ventorium at the University. Conferences have been held 
with the officials of both institutions and all matters of 
administration and relationship have been adjusted and 
carried forward with dispatch to the satisfaction of the 
officials of both institutions and of the patients in each case. 

On authorization of the board of directors, the Welfare 
Committee has presented six dressers to the Teachers 
Pavilion at Catawba and an encyclopedia for the library 
at Catawba and has continued its efforts to establish a 
sun parlor and lounge room at the Preventorium. 

The executive secretary and the committee have certi- 
fied nine hundred and thirty-six patients to the Preven- 
torium at the University as of November 28, 1934. 
Several local associations have become interested in both 
the Preventorium and Catawba. Examples of this work 
are: 

1. Junior Leagues of Roanoke County will each send a 

gift to Catawba this year. These will be distributed 
over the year and will consist of equipment. 
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2. Roanoke County maintains a Welfare Fund for its 
own teachers; takes up a collection for a gift to 
teachers each September; maintains a visiting com- 
mittee for Catawba. 

The following statement shows the financial condition 

of the Welfare Fund. 

Balance in Bank, October 19, 1934 

One Bond, Richmond-Fairfield Railway Company 

bought October 18, 1930, matured August 1, 

1933, renewed for 3 years, matures August 1, 

March 26, 1932, Transferred to current account 

of V. E. A. for alterations to permanent head- 

quarters, 401 N. 9th St 1,500.00 

August 1, 1934, Transferred temporarily to 

Current Account, on authority of executive 

committee, for running expenses to partly re- 

place amount, $1500, taken from the current 

account to curtail note of $7500 on property, 

401 N. 9th St 


500.00 


$3,286.12 


The Welfare Committee respectfully presents the 
following recommendations : 

1, That the Welfare Committee be empowered to sup- 
port half of the cost of maintaining two beds at the 
Teachers Pavilion at Catawba ($15.00 a month each) so 
long as funds are available, the Welfare Committee to be 
required to make a thorough investigation of the case of 
each applicant for such aid before the teacher is assigned 
to a bed in the Pavilion under this arrangement. 

2. That beginning with September 15, 1935, all teachers 
must have made their contributions of $4.00 to the Welfare 
Fund at least four months before the date of their appli- 
cations for admission to the Preventorium. However, be- 
ginning teachers may be admitted immediately after their 
contributions are made up to March 1 of the year they 
enter the teaching service. 

3. That the committee be authorized to purchase awn- 
ings for windows in the teachers pavilion at Catawba 
Sanatorium. 

FRED M. ALEXANDER, Chairman. 





Auditing Committee 

We, the Auditing Committee for the 1934 session of 
the Virginia Education Association, hereby certify that 
on the twenty-fourth day of November, 1934, we audited 
the books of the Business Manager, Miss Frances Wood- 
son, and the books of the Treasurer, H. D. Wolff, and that 
we found the accounts correct. 

We beg to report that as of July 1, 1934, there was a 
total of $2,292.65, of which amount we find to the credit 
of the Virginia Education Association, Current Account 
$483.11, Welfare Fund $1,104.61, Reserve Fund $728.66, 
Permanent Fund $21.27, and a $500 bond. 

We take the opportunity to state that the neatness of 
the books was fully in keeping with their accuracy. 

Respectfully submitted : 


J. WALTON HALL, Chairman. 
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Report of Treasurer 
From Juty 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934 (INcLUSIVvE) 


RECEIP>s AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Receipts 
Balance July 1, 1933, in Current Acc’t $ 2,701.53 
Association Dues 
Subscriptions 
Advertisements 
State Board of Education...................... 
Club magazines 
Miscellaneous 
Cancelled Remittances and Refunds.... 


Balance July 1, 1933, in Welfare Acc’t $ 730.05 
Welfare Fund Interest and Collections 1,126.12 
——-_ 1,856.17 
Balance July 1, 1933, in Reserve Acc’t$ 490.19 
Reserve Fund Interest and 1% gross 

earnings 


Balance July 1, 1933, in Permanent 
TIENEN: | ccusiisantintiuettass aeeikatiaaeen 
Permanent Fund Interest and Collections 


15.72 
S355 
21.27 


$29,811.98 


Disbursements 
Editor’s Salary .....-.-.-.-c---s-ceccsscecssesererees 3,780.00 
Other salaries (including treasurer).. 5,381.80 
Wages—Extra help .....2.......-.--0---... 531.60 
Traveling expenses 
Transportation (drayage) 
Telephone, telegraph 
Postage 
Paper for printing Journal 
Cuts for Journal 
Printing Journal 
Publicity expense 
General office expenses ..........-.--.--c----0+e 
Speakers for Annual Conference 
District meetings 
Departments of Association ................ 
3 3 ah ae amie Leena «EF 
Ce I hla ctl no seesdecanen 
9 ee ee ee eee 
Checks returned by bank 
INI" essstessctesissaaaieccecameenene 
Retirement Committee and other com- 
SNTEDRES. CIEE cversecicensscreetone 
Permanent headquarters expenses (in- 
cluding notes and interest and curtail 
Welfare Fund (Preventorium and 
Catawba) 
OES ear ee eee 


240.52 
3,500.71 
215.00 
599.88 
679.78 
881.31 
39.10 
90.00 
280.72 
955.31 
56.50 
4.00 


267.09 
3,386.74 
751.56 
5.00 
——- 27,519.33 


BALANCE JULY. 1, 15G6 a ccccccccsccstpemnenieneel ae 


BALANCE SHEET—JuLy 1, 1934 
Assets 

Cash Balance, July 1, 1934 
Headquarters Building 

price) 
Improvements 
Furniture 
Welfare Bond 
Welfare Fund Note from V. E. A 


$ 2,292.65 


(purchase 
12,000.00 





1,500.00 
—_— $19,591.06 
Liabilities 

First Mortgage on Building 

Deferred Payment on Notes 

Note to Welfare Fund 

7,700.00 


Net Assets ....$11,891.06 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF TREASURER 
From Jury 1, To NoveMBER 27, 1934 
Current Account 
Balance brought over from 1933-34...$ 438.11 
Amount received from July 1 to No- 
vember 27, 1934 





22,111.52 
Total Receipts to November 27, 1934 22,549.63 
Disbursements from July 1 to Novem- 

ber 27, 1934 8,179.24 


Balance on hand November 27, 1934 $14,370.39 


Welfare Account 
Balance brought over from 1933-34....$ 1,104.61 
Amount received from July 1 to Nov. 
27, 1934 1,442.33 
Total Receipts to November 27, 1934...............$ 2,546.94 
Disbursements from July 1 to Novem- 


ber 27, 1934 1,134.01 


Balance on hand November 27, 1934 $ 1,412.93 


Reserve Account 
Balance brought over from 1933-34...$ 728.66 
Amount received from July 1 to Nov. 


27, 1934 ... 0.00 





$ 728.66 
727.02 


Total Receipts to November 27, 1934 
Disbursemertts from July 1 to Nov. 27, 1934... 


Balance on hand November 27, 1934 


Permanent Account 

Balance brought over from 1933-34....$ 

Amount received from July 1 to 
Nov. 27, 1934 


21.27 


21.27 
0.00 


Total Receipts to November 27, 1934.................. $ 
Disbursements from July 1 to Nov. 27, 1934.... 


Balance on hand November 27, 1934 
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Balance Sheet—November 27, 1934 
Assets 

1934........$ 
(purchase 

. 12,000.00 

2,140.41 

1,158.00 

500.00 

1,500.00 
—_——$33,104.64 


Cash Balance November 27, 15,806.23 

Headquarters Building 
price) 

Improvements 

Furniture ; 

Welfare Bond ...................... 


Welfare Note from V. E. A. 


Liabilities 


$ 6,000.00 
1,500.00 
———$ 7,500.00 


First Mortgage on Building. 
Note to Welfare Fund. 


Net assets ................ $25 5,604, 64 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. D. WOLFF, 


Treasurer. 





Budget Committee 


Recommended Budget for 1935-36 


Jury 1, 1935, ro June 30, 1936 


Disbursements 

Salaries (including Treasurer). 
Wages, extra help ...................... 
Traveling Expenses : 

President 

Executive Secretary 

Board of Directors 

Executive Committee 

N. E. A. Delegates 

Legislative Committee . 
Transportation—Drayage 
Telegrams and Telephone .. 
Postage 
Paper for printing Journal 
Cuts for Journal 
Printing Journal .................... 
Publicity Expenses e 
General Office Expenses ........-....0......... 
Speakers for Annual Conference 
District Meetings 
Departments of Association .. 
Dues N. E. A. 
Club Magazines 
Miscellaneous 
Retirement Committee and han com- 

mittees 
Reserve Fund ...... 
Building Fund (Interest and Sinking 

Fund) whss 
Building-Up- Kesp F head 


8,849.80 
540.00 


300.00 
350.00 
600.00 
250.00 
200.00 
1,000.00 
50.00 
150.00 
1,000.00 
2,750.00 
250.00 
4,280.00 
200.00 
600.00 
600.00 
780.00 
100.00 
100.00 
310.00 
400.00 


200.00 
250.00 


860.00 
462.00 
—$25,4: 
Receipts 
400.00 
19,521.00 
250.00 


Balance to be brought over 
Association Dues 
Subscriptions 


Advertisements 
State Board of Eéecation. 
Club Magazines .......... 


Miscellaneous 
—_—_——$25,431.00 


Committee on Necrology 


Members of our organization, who were either present 
at the Thanksgiving meeting last year or had a voice in 
selecting those who were to represent them, have been 
called to their eternal home. It is our pleasure and duty 
to pause long enough, in our busy round of duties, to call 
their names in a roll for remembrance’s sake and, as we 
pay tribute to them, in some way, a garland, 
as it were, of evergreen to perpetuate the deeds of their 


to weave, 


lives, 

As life goes on and each succeeding generation takes its 
place in public affairs, there will be men and women rising 
to places of eminence and position because their lives have 
been touched, molded, and trained by faithful teachers. 
There will be homes, both stately and humble, blessed 
because those who make them have caught the vision and 
inspiration which these teachers have transmitted to them. 
This will be praise, this will be tribute far better than 
monuments, far better than any memorial to the sacrifice, 
the untiring efforts, the devoted service, and loving hearts 
of these teachers who have run their earthly race but 
have left in the memory of their consecrated lives a ray 
to light us on to win the crown they have already attained. 


THE Roti 


Miss Kate Coddington, Roanoke, Va. 
Mr. Carrol J. Shelton, Gretna, Va. 
Mrs. Sarah Spessard Maury, Lynchburg, Va. 
Miss Lucy Fulton, Route No. 6, Danville, Va. 
Miss Christine Munoz, Alexandria, Va. 
Mrs. W. C. Petty, Culpeper, Va. 
Mrs. W. R. Richard, Stony Point, Va. 
Mrs. Alice A. Nicholson, Portsmouth, Va. 
Miss Elizabeth Pickett, Norfolk, Va. 
Miss Bettie O. Sweeney, Petersburg, Va. 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Williamsburg, Va. 
Miss Ruby Kerns, Richmond, Va. 
Submitted by 
R. C. JENNINGS, 
for 
MARGARET C, EAKLE, Chairman. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


To the Members of the Board of Directors: 

I have the honor of submitting to you my annual report 
on the status and activities of the Virginia Education 
Association for the year 1933-34. 

The past year was a idtelative year. We will all 
agree that the Virginia Education Association had rather 
a large success in securing some outstanding and funda- 
mental legislation. We will all agree that there was 
stronger sentiment both among the citizens of the State 











and the members of the General Assembly in favor of more 
adequate support of public education. 

For the first time in its history the State Association 
tried a new method in its campaign for favorable educa- 
tional legislation. Instead of centering its activities and 
efforts upon the Legislature while it was in session in 
Richmond, the Association turned its efforts toward 
creating back home among the citizens themselves a 
stronger sentiment for public education long before the 
opening of the Legislature. Teachers and school people 
have been accused of getting into politics. In this con- 
nection it is important that the Association make itself 
clear on that point by formulating a statement of policy 
so that our membership may be informed as to the stand 
they should take on this point. It was rather interesting 
that some of the members of the General Assembly ex- 
pressed surprise that we did not bother them very much 
while they were in Richmond but they heard from their 
constituents which was a hundredfold more effective. 

3eginning in the early spring and throughout the 
early summer the Public Relations Committee carried on 
its activities by preparing printed and mimeographed 
material setting forth the pertinent facts of public educa- 
tion in Virginia which was sent to a list of several thou- 
sand leading citizens throughout the State. Local asso- 
ciations arranged for meetings and prepared much of this 
material for publication in local papers. In this way 
strong public sentiment was stimulated in favor of the 
public schools. 

The two outstanding pieces of educational legislation 
secured in the last session of the General Assembly were: 
First, the bill providing for a Minimum Education Pro- 
gram for the State, the main features of which are: 

1. A legal term of at least eight months for all the 

schools. 

2. The distribution of State school funds on the teacher 
basis or daily attendance basis rather than on school 
population basis. 

A larger share by the State in the support of public 
education which means an increase in the State’s ap- 
propriation for public education. This, we must all 
agree, is a distinctly forward step in promoting our 
objectives. 


a) 


Second, the passage of a tax bill which made it possi- 
ble to increase the State’s contribution to the public school 
fund $1,000,000. 


The Revised Curriculum 


During the past year the work of revising the curricu- 
lum for the elementary and secondary schools was brought 
to completion and during the recent months arrange- 
ments have been made to install the new courses of study 
The conference of school people held at 
the University of Virginia during the last week of 
August was an outstanding event of the year. At this 
conference general agreement was arrived at as to the 
best method of installing the courses of study during the 
The results of that conference 


in the schools. 


present school session. 


may be summed up as follows: 
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1. That the revised courses of study should be used as 
a means of professional study and growth. 

2. That the revised courses of study should be immedi- 
ately installed in the individual classrooms of those 
teachers who are prepared and willing to undertake 
the work, 

3. That the revised courses of study should be installed 
in entire schools where all the teachers are ready 
and willing to use them. 

4. That everywhere possible the revised courses of study 
should be installed in entire school divisions as a 
county-wide or city-wide project. 

5. That in the high school the revised courses of study 
should be used only in the first year the present 
session. 


It now appears that the new courses of study have the 
general approval of the school people of the State. It yet 
remains to secure the hearty approval of patrons and 
citizens generally in every school community. This, of 
course, rests largely with the teachers and local officials. 
Putting the revised courses of study into full operation 
will require a great deal of additional teaching materials. 
The State Association’s contribution here, it would seem, 
would be for the Virginia Journal of Education to fur- 
nish lists of references of where such material may be 
secured and information as to how it may be secured. 
This would be a very important direct service that the 
Association could render the teachers. 

The securing of such material for publication in the 
Journal would require the services of an expert, one who 
is very familiar with the objectives and spirit of the new 
courses of study and would necessitate a great deal of 
care in selecting the material that should appear in the 
Journal from month to month. 


District Meetings 


Each of the districts has held a meeting during the past 
year. The meetings were unusually well attended and 
the programs continue to grow in interest, dignity and 
effectiveness. These meetings continue to reach half or 
more of the teachers in the State each year. In some 
instances the vice presidents took occasion to urge the 
teachers to give serious study to their work in the class- 
room and build up a fine professional spirit in the State. 
Two of the districts now hold their meetings in the fall 
rather than*in the spring months. District H has fol- 
lowed this plan for two or three years; District B held its 
meeting in October of this year for the first time. 

Under this growing leadership of the vice presidents 
the district meetings might inaugurate additional lines of 
work in the way of having committees at work on some 
phases of research such as school finances, state and local, 
in the respective counties and cities in the district and 
problems of the curriculum, supervision and _ school 
administration. 

The board of directors will be interested in the infor- 
mation that District B made a gift of $100 to the Associa- 
tion to be used in equipping the headquarters office. The 
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amount was used to screen the doors and windows in the 
headquarters building. 

Plans should now be put in operation for more definite 
co-operation with the Parent-Teacher organization for the 
purpose of keeping in closer touch with the citizen mem- 
bers of that state-wide organization. 

According to instructions of the board of directors, a 
ballot was printed in the January, 1934, issue of the 
Journal for the individual teacher’s vote on the question 
of retention or repeal of the present pension law. The 
result of this vote was 777 in favor of retaining the 
present law and 79 for repeal. 

Members of the board of directors will be interested in 
knowing that membership in the Association is holding 
very close to the 100 per cent mark. The membership 
this year is approximately the same as last year. How- 
ever, there will be a few more coming in. The paid 
circulation of the Virginia Journal of Education is 13,310 
as against 13,264 last year. 

I am glad to report that the income from advertising 
for the past three months has increased to about 40 per 
cent over the same period last year and present indications 
are that this rate of increase will continue through the 
year. 

C. J. HEATWOLE, Executive Secretary. 





MINUTES OF DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The meeting of the Department of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools was held in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Richmond at 4:00 p. m., Friday, November 30, 1934. 
Approximately fifty persons, including representatives of 
a large number of colleges and a fair number of high 
schools, attended this meeting. 

Some time prior to the meeting a letter was sent to the 
presidents of all the junior and senior colleges of the 
State, explaining the purpose of the meeting and asking 
that representatives of such colleges attend the meeting. 
This letter was followed by a list of suggested agenda 
for discussion at this meeting rather than the assignment 
of papers to a few speakers. 

At the opening of the meeting, the discussion quickly 
crystallized around the question of the relation of the 
public secondary schools and colleges under the new cur- 
riculum in the public schools. Fred M. Alexander, of 
Newport News, and Dr. James Johnson, of Charlottes- 
ville, discussed this subject from the point of view of 
the public secondary schools and the nature of the new 
courses of study. This led to a general discussion by a 
large number of the persons present. This discussion in- 
dicated that the colleges are very much interested in the 
new courses of study and are anxious to cooperate with 
the secondary schools in so far as college admissions are 
concerned. The department voted to ask the president 
of the department to name, at an early date, a committee 
to study the new courses of study and ways and means of 
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cooperation between the colleges and secondary schools. 
This committee is to report fully at the next annual 
meeting. 

RAYMOND B. PINCHBECK, President. 





DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEES 


(No minutes reported.) 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Department of Superintendents held its first meet- 
ing in the Roof Garden of the Hotel John Marshall at 
2 P. M., Tuesday, November 27, 1934, with the president, 
John E. Martin, presiding. 

The following committees were appointed: 


Committee on Resolutions : 
Supt. G. Tyler Miller, Chairman; 
Supt. B. E. Copenhaver; 
Supt. L. T. Hall. 


Committee on Nominations : 
Supt. F. F. Jenkins, Chairman; 
Supt. W. D. Cox; 
Supt. W. A. Vaughan. 


The regular printed program was followed. 

There was a joint meeting of the Superintendents and 
the Trustees held in the Hotel John Marshall Roof 
Garden at 8 P. M., John E. Martin, president, presiding. 

The program as printed in advance was followed. 

The meeting re-convened on the Roof Garden of the 
Hotel John Marshall at 9:30 A. M., Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 28, 1934, with John E. Martin presiding, and followed 
the regular printed program. 

Under the head of business the following items were 
transacted : 

Report of the Resolutions Committee: 

Feeling that the resolutions prepared by the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the Virginia Education Association 
to be submitted at the general meeting on Friday, No- 
vember 30, 1934, are also appropriate for endorsement by 
the Department of Superintendents, we, the members of 
the Department of Superintendents of the Virginia Edu- 
ciation Association in annual meeting assembled, do hereby 
endorse and approve the statements of sentiment and policies 
included in the tentative resolutions prepared by the 
Resolutions Committee of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation (see report of Resolutions Committee in this 
issue) with certain minor modifications, These modifi- 
cations are as follows: 

IV. With reference to teacher appointment and certifi- 
cation, we recommend: 

A. To superintendents and school boards that effici- 
ency be the determining factor in the employment of 
teachers. In the choice of instructors we believe the 
welfare of the child to be of greater importance than the 
selection of teachers. 

B. That in every division a fair percentage of teachers 
be non-resident persons. We believe this to be to the 
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advantage of the system because of its tendency to de- 
velop broader views and practices and its possibility 
in lessening provincial habits and thinking. 

V. With reference to the Retirement Law: 

We continue to urge the passage of a sound retire- 
ment law for the benefit of the teachers of Virginia. We 
commend the committee for its activity and urge that it 
be continued and we pledge this committee our loyal 
support and co-operation and we are desirous of partici- 
pating in whatever actuarially sound retirement plan that 
may be adopted by the Virginia Education Association. 

VII. 

A. We, the Superintendents and Trustees of the Public 
Schools of Virginia, appreciating the untiring efforts of 
Col. James A. Anderson, State Engineer of the Public 
Works Administration, and the fine co-operation he has 
evidenced at all times in securing for the State of Vir- 
ginia a generous appropriation from the Public Works 
public school buildings and im- 
provements, and his efforts always to practically and 
fairly interpret the various rules and regulations of the 
Public Works Administration, which at times have been 
in conflict with local conditions and difficult to meet, 
realizing that we are deeply obligated to him for the fine 
service he is rendering the State as State Engineer, we 
hereby order that the following resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of the Department of Superintendents 
and the Department of Trustees of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, and that a copy be mailed to Col. James 
A. Anderson, State Engineer, Public Works Adminis- 
tration, Richmond, Virginia, and that copy be mailed to 
his official superiors of the Public Works Administra- 
tion in Washington, Hon. Harold L. Ickes and Major 
P. N. Fleming, Department of Interior, Washington, 
>. ¢.! 

BE IT RESOLVED: That we, the Department of 
School Superintendents and the Department of School 
Trustees of the Virginia Education Association, do ex- 
tend to Col. James A. Anderson, State Engineer of the 
Public Works Administration, our genuine appreciation 
of the service he has rendered the Public School System 
of Virginia in his earnest and untiring efforts to secure 
for the Public Schools a generous appropriation from 
the Public Works Administration; and for the full co- 
operation which he has evidenced at all times in an 
effort to harmonize the Public Works Administration 
rules and regulations with local existing ccnditions, 
thus making possible an effective school building im- 


Administration for 


provement program in Virginia. 

B. That the State Board of Education use its effort, 
as speedily as possible, to raise the requirements for the 
renewal of certificates. 

C. That this body of Superintendents oppose the in- 
crease of the annual dues for membership in the Virginia 
Education Association from $1.50 to $2.00. 

The Committee on Nominations reported that it was 
offering the name of Superintendent J. J. Kelly, Jr., of 
Wise County, for president and Superintendent W. A. 


Scarborough, of Dinwiddie County, for Secretary-treas- 
urer, to serve during the year 1934-35. The report of 
the committee was unanimously adopted. 

The Conference re-convened at 2 P. M. in the Audi- 
torium of the Hotel John Marshall, John E. Martin, 
presiding, at which time an address was delivered to the 
body by Dr. Henry Lester Smith, president, National 
Education Association. 

There being no further business, the Conference ad- 
journed. 

J. MILTON SHUE, Secretary-Treasurer. 





DEPARTMENT OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS 


Secondary School Principals 


The program of the annual meeting of the department of 
secondary school principals for 1934 was divided into three 
sections. The first was held on Thursday morning, Novem- 
ber 29, at nine o’clock and was a joint meeting with the 
Social Science Section. This meeting was held in the John 
Marshall High School auditorium and was directed by 
C. W. Miller and Miss Macon E. Barnes. The first 
speech was that of Gordon Smith, principal of Lee- 
Jackson High School, on The Jmplications of the New 
Curriculum for Guidance. The second speaker was 
Dr. George S. Counts, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who spoke on The Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the Social Studies of 
the American Historical Association. 

The second session was held in the Hotel Richmond 
ballroom on Friday morning, C. W. Miller, presiding. 
Rhoderick L. Lacy, supervisor, Halifax County schools, 
made the first talk. His subject was, What Can We Do 
to Remedy Deficiencies in Tool Subjects in the High 
School. Mr. Lacy recommended that the principals 
(1) establish a pupil cumulative record system, (2) do 
more to integrate, correlate and orient the content of all 
levels, (3) remember that an elastic and flexible curricu- 
lum makes adjustment more easy, and (4) request that 
they be given a part in the selection of teachers. 
Mr. Lacy’s talk was well received and a request was 
made that he send a copy of the speech to Fred M. Alex- 
ander for publication in the Virginia Journal of 
Education. , 

The second 


speech of the morning was that of 


AQ. D. Gasque, principal of Front Royal High School, on 


Changing Concepts of Marking and Credits. After dis- 
cussing the problem generally, Mr. Gasque explained the 
report card which is being used in his school. The fea- 
tures of this card seem to be provision for evolution of 
a wide range of pupils’ characteristics in addition to marks 
on purely academic subjects and the narrowing of the 
growing scale to “A,” “S,” and “U.” 

The round table discussion which followed Mr. Gasque’s 
speech was scheduled to be led by J. I. Burton, of Norton, 
who was unavoidably absent. He, however, submitted 
a list of questions to be discussed. These questions 
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formed the centers of discussion and did much to make 
the panel a success. Fred M. Alexander led the discus- 
sion with H. L. Webb, E. B. Broadwater, C. W. Miller, 
and B. L. Stanley as members of the panel. Some of the 
topics which were discussed were (1) whether there is 
adequate provision for training in consumption, (2) 
whether a pupil transferring from one school to another 
must of necessity lose credit, (3) whether the core cur- 
riculum plan will limit a student in his choice of special 
or vocational subjects. Among those who spoke from 
the floor on these questions were S. P. Vanderslice, M. L. 
Carper, E. S. Brinkley, and W. P. Hall. Great interest 
was shown in these discussions. 

The Friday afternoon session was opened with a report 
of the Committee of Eight on Relationships of Secondary 
Schools in Virginia with Reference to Extra-Curriculum 
Activities. H. L. Sulfridge, Lane High School, Char- 
lottesville, chairman of the committee, read the report. 
This report had been previously sent to all the Virginia 
high school principals and many present had formed their 
opinion of the report. A general discussion followed. 
Those who took part in the discussion were H. L. Webb, 
A. M. Bruce, J. J. Williams, R. M. Doub, A. L. Wingo, 
R. H. Owen, H. S. Bridges, Jr., C. W. Miller and Frank 
Critzer. Mr. Bruce moved that the department accept the 
report and thank the committee for its work. This motion 
was duly seconded and passed. Mr. Morris then moved 
that the recommendations of the committee be adopted by 
the Secondary Principals Department and that the State 
Department of Public Instruction be requested to set the 
necessary standards for inter-school activities, This 
motion was seconded by Mr. Greene and was passed. 
R. M. Doub then made a second talk in which he ex- 
plained the system of inter-school activities used by 
Maryland and asked that it be studied with reference to 
the best plan for Virginia. 

S. P. Vanderslice, principal, Washington-Lee High 
School of Clarendon, gave a short summary of work done 
in several of the district principals’ associations during 
the past year. He further requested that any district 
president, who has not already given him a report for 
his district for the year 1934, send him such information 
in order that he may report on all the districts through 
the Virginia Journal of Education. 

The treasurer’s report was accepted and the secretary 
gave a few pertinent facts which he had gathered through 
his year’s work. Some of these facts were that there are 
132 paid up members for 1933-34; that districts “A” and 
“L” tied for the highest percentage of paid members 
which was 53 per cent. (Since the meeting the dues of 
six members from district “J” for 1933-34 have been sent 
the secretary, and this gives district “J” the largest per- 
centage of paid members, which is 67 per cent.) The 
secretary also asked that a statement of the district 
officers for the year 1934-35 be sent to Fred Helsabeck, 
Hopewell, before January 1, or to E. E. Trent, Trout- 
ville, after that date. 

Harold F. Swartz, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, read his report as follows: 
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President, E. B. Broadwater, Chatham; vice presi- 
dent, S. P. Vanderslice, Clarendon; secretary-treasurer, 
E. E. Trent, Troutville; Executive committee, R. E. 
Brann, Lively, and Q. D. Gasque, Front Royal. 

At the motion of Mr. Chase, seconded by Mr. Mallonee, 
the report was unanimously adopted. 

The report of the resolutions committee was read by 
R. H. Amen. It was: 

1. We commend the program set forward by Superin- 
tendent Sidney B. Hall and pledge our support to him in 
carrying out this program. 

2. We heartily commend the Governor of Virginia and 
the members of the General Assembly for the stand they 
took in the past session of the State Legislature for the 
support of public education. 

3. We desire to thank Hugh L. Sulfridge and his Com- 
mittee of Eight for its thorough and exhaustive study and 
report concerning extra-curricular activities in Virginia. 

4. We heartily approve the type of program arranged 
for this annual meeting by our president, C. W. Miller. 

5. At present we are limited to five copies of a single 
book in a library unit. Since the classes are so large, we 
are asking that a minimum of ten books be allowed in a 
unit order. 

6. Since the library is a fundamental factor in the suc- 
cess of our revised curriculum, we urge that more units 
and larger appropriations be allowed by the State. 

7. Since the rating of a pupil’s academic achievement 
alone is insufficient to show complete growth, we recom- 
mend that a system of personality be included in a pupil’s 
record. We further suggest that the president of this 
organization appoint a committee to make a full study of 
permanent records and report cards of the individual 
pupil. 

8. We request that the State Department of Public In- 
struction supply suitable folders for individual pupil 
records and encourage the use of a cumulative record 
system. 

9. We recommend that entrance to college be based 
upon a copy of a cumulative record card of the pupil with 
the interpretation of this record by the local school ad- 
ministrative authority. 

10. That the teachers colleges and departments of edu- 
cation in larger colleges give increasing attention in their 
courses of study to the mental and physical make-up of 
the child and that they especially stress a study of his 
social and human relationships. 

W. D. PEAKE 
Committee | C. L. RAMSEY 
| R. H. OWEN 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

The meeting was then adjourned by order of the 
president. 

FRED HELSABECK, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Elementary School Principals 


The meeting of the Elementary School Principals was 
held in the Hall of the House of Delegates, November 29, 
1934. Lillian M. Johnson, president, presiding. 
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Greetings were extended to all members present by the 
president after which she introduced the first speaker, 
J. E. Healy, of the Blair Junior High School, Norfolk, 
who spoke on The Elementary Principal as a Humanizing 
Agent. His address was very timely and full of valuable 
assistance to all who occupy the position of principal. 

R. O. Edgerton, vice president, introduced Ella Stover 
who spoke on The Principal's Job from the Teacher's 
Point of View. Miss Stover’s talk was exceedingly 
human and full of good practical sense. She expressed 
her point of view in a most pleasing manner. Miss Stover 
is a teacher in the Stonewall Jackson School, Portsmouth. 

Cornelia Adair introduced Eva G. Pinkston, executive 
secretary of the National Association of Elementary 
Principals. Miss Pinkston spoke on The Elementary 
Principal's Job as a Profession. She brought out the 
fact that the elementary principal holds the key position 
in our great school system and that upon the principal 
rests a great responsibility which is being fully realized 
more and more by the elementary principals of America. 
She extended a most cordial invitation to all principals 
to make use of the services offered by the National Of- 
fice at N. E. A. headquarters in Washington, D. C. The 
service has been very greatly increased under the lead- 
ership of the present national secretary. 

Building the Profession, a pamphlet written by Secre- 
retary J. W. Crabtree, was distributed to all present. 

The minutes of 1933 were read and approved. 

A motion was made and passed to write a letter of ap- 
preciation to National Secretary J. W. Crabtree for the 
very wonderful services which he has given the teachers 
of America during the past seventeen years. 

Nominations for officers were made and the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 

President, Katherine K. Scott, 1618 Park Ave., Rich- 
mond; vice president, J. J. Brewbaker, principal, Robert 
E. Lee School, Norfolk; secretary, R. O. Bagby, Roanoke. 

R. O. BAGBY, Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 

The High School section of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, with Ida B. Patterson presiding, held its 
annual meeting in the State Capitol, House of Delegates. 
The presiding officer called the meeting to order at 
eleven o'clock on Friday, November 30, 1934. Fred M. 
Alexander, principal, High School, Newport. News, gave 
a very interesting talk on the integration of instruction. 
Daisy Lord, president, Classroom Teachers Department, 
N. E. A., told the classroom teachers that they had to 
come out of the classroom in order to find out more 
about their own work. Dr. Henry Lester Smith, presi- 
dent, National Education Association, discussed the trends 
in secondary education, showing that there is a tendency 
toward more vocational instruction in the future and away 
from college preparatory instruction. 

R. D. Griffith, of Culpeper, was elected chairman for 
1935, and F. Lake VanSickler, of Purcellville, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 
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The Grammar Grade Section of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers met in Murphy’s Hotel Auditorium, 
Friday, November 30, with Mrs. Josephine Fagg, pre- 
siding. A most interesting program followed: 

1. Practical Problems Involving the Present Course of 
Study—From the standpoint of the educational theorist: 
Those participating on this part of the program were 
Grace Palmer, State Teachers’ College, Harrisonburg, 
and D. N. Davidson, Superintendent of Schools, Orange 
County. 

Miss Palmer in her discussion on How to Secure Con- 
tinuous Growth in Art from Grade to Grade stressed 
the fact that the Revised Curriculum made ample pro- 
vision for the teaching of art and teachers must set up 
definite goals and evaluate growth as children passed from 
grade to grade. 

Superintendent Davidson spoke on the subject, How 
to Develop Social Studies Units Involving the Child's 
Environment and he stated that teachers must have a bet- 
ter understanding of social problems in general, but much 
that is worth while can be accomplished by beginning a 
study on the playground and in the schoolroom. 

From the standpoint of the classroom teacher: Lil- 
lian Smith, Pulaski, and Mrs. E. B. Murphy, Roanoke 
County, gave their experiences in the Try-Out Program. 
Both of the above speakers gave many practical sugges- 
tions which can be used by the teachers of Virginia. 

A panel discussion followed led by Dr. M’Ledge Mof- 
tett, State Teachers’ College Radford, with members 
from the following counties being represented: Pow- 
hatan County, Richmond City, Roanoke County, Norfolk 
County, and Montgomery County. This interesting dis- 
cussion gave a parallelism of the old and new Virginia 
Courses of Study, showing the basic concepts in the phi- 
losophy, content, methods of teaching and administration 
with the chief characteristics of the transition stage from 
the old to the new. 

A business session followed and the following officers 
were elected: President, Blanche Daniel, East Rad- 
ford; secretary-treasurer, Lillian Smith, Pulaski. 


SAXTON SAMSELL, Secretary. 


A meeting of the Kindergarten-Primary Section of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers was held Friday morn- 
ing, November 30, at half past eleven o'clock in The 
Chatterbox gf the Richmond Hotel, with Elsie Ingram 
presiding. 

Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, of William and Mary College, 
talked on Character and Personality Development in the 
Individual Child. 

Science in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades was 
the second subject, given by Ariana Amonette, of the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond. 

A short business meeting then followed, at which 
Elizabeth Faison, Westhaven School, Norfolk County, 
Box 84, Portsmouth, was elected chairman for the fol- 
lowing year. 


The general meeting of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers was held at the Richmond Hotel in the Dutch 
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Room. This meeting, a luncheon meeting, was presided 
over by the president, Lelia A. Deans. The luncheon 
was followed by several short talks and a business ses- 
sion. 

The guests present were Dr. Henry Lester Smith, 
president of N. E. A.; Miss Daisy Lord, president of 
the N. E. A. Department of Classroom Teachers; Miss 
Lena Madesin Phillips, National Business and Profes- 
sional Woman’s Clubs; and Dr. Anna Webb Blanton, 
Austin, Texas. 

Dr. Smith talked on The Changes in Educational Ideas. 

Miss Lord presented the work of this department as 
(1) the need of organization in our profession, (2) the 
need of interpreting this organization to the people, and 
(3) pride in our organization and a willingness to work 
in it. 

Miss Holt talked on Some of the Practical Workings 
of Our Association. 

At the business session the following officers were 
elected for two years: Ione Wilshin, Norfolk, president; 
Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, Elliston, vice president; Ruth E. 
Dillon, Purcellville, secretary ; Lucie Chrisman, Richmond, 
treasurer. 

The Executive Council of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers met at the John Marshall High School 
November 29, 1934, and was presided over by Lelia 
Deans, the president. Districts A, H, L, and C were 
represented. 

The revision of the constitution was discussed and a 
motion was made that Section 5 of Article IV of the 
Constitution remain as it is in the present Constitution 
but add the phrase “and the chairman of local presi- 
dents”. 

A nominating committee was appointed by the president 
consisting of Misses Callahan and Sanger and Mrs. Bertha 
Smith. They submitted for the next president and vice 
president the names of Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, of 
Elliston, for president and Mrs. C. H. Blake, of Norfolk, 
as vice president. 

The treasurer reported $13.88 received and spent. 


MRS. BERTHA SMITH, Acting Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 


The Department of Rural Education of the Virginia 
Education Association met in the auditorium of the John 
Marshall High School on Wednesday, November 28, 
1934, with Mr. F. B. Fitzpatrick, the president, in the 


chair. The general topic for discussion was /nstallation 
of the Revised Courses of Study. By way of introduc- 
tion, Mr. Fitzpatrick gave a brief review of rural educa- 
tion in Virginia for 1933-34. He pointed out that pro- 
fessional and financial progress is being made in rural 
fields as indicated by the length of terms, salary in- 
crease from $433.00 to $492.00 (average), and the rural 
teacher, who is in the prime of life, is improving her 
educational status. While Virginia has a high percent- 
age of rural population, only one-third as much money 
is spent for the rural as for the urban child per day. 
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Juliet Ware, supervisor of Essex and King and Queen 


Counties, gave an interesting discussion on Changes in 
Classroom Procedure Due to the Revised Curriculum. 
She contrasted in a vivid manner the formal and rather 
stereotype procedures of a few years ago with the more 
practical though freer practices of today, showing that 
present day procedures take into consideration the indi- 
vidual with his needs and possibilities and should produce 
a better developed citizen. 

Blanche Daniel, supervisor from State Teachers Col- 
lege, Radford, gave a most helpful talk on Discipline in 
the Light of the Revised Course of Study. She stated 
that one’s idea of discipline may be expressed in terms 
of one’s philosophy of education, pointing out that as we 
accept the philosophy back of our course of study we 
must encourage social living together. The harmonious 
living and cooperative effort may be capitalized in the 
routine activities thus eliminating the matter of discip- 
line. Although time may be saved when the teacher does 
many things, something is lost—the self-government and 
self-control for which we are working. We must re- 
member that discipline is training and instruction which 
will result in successful social living. 

Ruth Henderson, of the State Department of Education, 
discussed How the Courses of Study and Rural Life Are 
Interrelated. The courses of study are a source book 
by which the teachers may organize the instructional pro- 
gram. The functional approach offers us educative ma- 
terials in the community by relating school to life and 
experiences ; the scope deals with life itself; the activities 
and procedures come from the life and interests of the 
pupils. Hence, we see that the revised curriculum fits 
rural life just as well as it does urban life. It will make 
us conscious of the educative materials at hand. The 
best way to evaluate the work under the new plan is to 
ask “what did it do to the patterns of conduct?” and 
“what did they do about what was found?” 

E. E. Worrell, State supervisor of Rural Educa- 
tion, gave us a few words of greeting. He stressed the 
need of supervision in all counties by a supervisor who 
will always be a sympathetic helper to the teacher. 

The second session of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation met Thursday morning, November 29, 1934, in 
the auditorium of Capitol Hotel with F. B. Fitzpatrick 
presiding. At this meeting an interesting review of cur- 
riculum work in Roanoke County was given by the su- 
pervisor and several teachers. 

Mrs. Virginia Porter Lawrence, supervisor of Roanoke 
County, gave a brief history of the curriculum work in 
the county. She told how the three year plan—the study 
program, the production period, and the try-out work— 
had been carried out. There were nine teachers engaged 
in the try-out work, while every teacher made pre- 
plans and worked units. This year all teachers are 
taking part, each to do what she can. State libraries 
are being ordered, curriculum committees appointed for 
grade groups, and study groups held. A few things are 
very apparent: the need for knowing the pupils’ home 
conditions; the necessity of finding each child’s level in 
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educational growth and planning activities and direct 
teaching accordingly; the need for salesmanship on the 
part of teachers backed by school officials and P. T. A. 
organizations in educating the public. 


Julia Gunn, of Salem, discussed the experiment in a 
one-room school located in a typically rural community. 
She found that attendance increased and the patrons co- 
operated willingly. For direct teaching charts, work- 
books, and readers were given the pupils on their achieve- 
ment level regardless of grade level. The units were at 
first planned by the teacher until the pupils had grown 
sufficiently in good study habits, neatness, ability to co- 
operate with pupils and teacher, etc. to help with the 
planning. It is necessary to have the physical conditions 
suitable for this work—suggestions (1) an art center 
for creative and appreciative expression, (2) a reading 
center or library corner, and (3) a science center for 
environmental study. A workable flexible program and 
grade combinations are also of vital importance. 


Mrs. E. B. Murphy, of Roanoke, told her experiences 
in the try-out program in grades four and five. She 
said one main problem is the adjustment of the teacher 
to the new procedures as she has so many old ideas and 
habits to break down. The groups were combined for 
units but the direct teaching was done by grades. Texts 
were used as reference books as well as other materials 
available in the community. As a result of this work 
every child showed (1) progress from five months to 
two and one-half years gain in the fundamental subjects, 
(2) more interest in surroundings, (3) ability to use 
materials efficiently, (4) more desire and efficiency in ex- 
pression, and (5) better attendance due to interest in 
school. She urged that teachers be good salesmen, read 
and reread all the course of study, carefully check aims 
and prepare work. 


Mrs. Josephine Fagg, of Elliston, described her work 
in the seventh grade. Again teacher preparation was 
emphasized. She briefly described the units she taught 
pointing out how teaching opportunities were used and 
the problem of securing materials overcome. She brought 
out the fact that the personality of the teacher is of vital 
importance in the modern classroom. 


Lillian Jennings, of Oakland School, discussed her 
work in fifth grade. She briefly described the units 
taught, all of which centered about health. Her out- 
standing piece of work was the study of the baby which 
developed a kindly attitude toward parents and babies. 
Progress was shown by standardized tests to range 
from eight months to two years. The children grew 
in ability to express themselves, to work independently, 
and to accept criticism. 


A short business session was held at which time the 
following officers, were elected for the year: President, 
F, B. Fitzpatrick, East Radford; vice president, Sue 
Ayres, Manassas; secretary-treasurer, Anna Haley, 


Front Royal. 


ANNA HALEY, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF SECTIONS 


ART TEACHERS SECTION 


The meeting of the Art Teachers Section, Virginia 
Education Association, was held Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 30, in the attractive exhibition rooms of the 
Richmond Academy of Arts, with Mrs. Marrow Stuart 
Smith presiding. 

In her welcoming address, Mrs. Smith said that the 
outlook for art is encouraging ; that the feeling of depres- 
sion and bewilderment occasioned by the “frill” psychol- 
ogy of last year has been dissipated, and now people 
as a whole believe that the American schools and the 
curriculum cannot do without art. She traced the 
trends in American painting through studio art, indus- 
trial design, and creative art to its latest development 
which finds expression in contemporary subject matter 
and which has deep roots in our own soil. 

Lucy S. Saunders, director of elementary grades, Nor- 
folk, was the guest speaker. She talked with under- 
standing and sympathy on Art and its Place in the Cur- 
riculum. The text of her fine message was as follows: 
The two most conspicuous features in the new curri- 
culum are the importance given to contemporary life and 
the growth of the child. We need an escape from the 
realism with which our machine age surrounds us; art 
furnishes a means of escape in giving play to the emo- 
tions and imagination which need greater scope. Art 
frees emotions and breaks down barriers so that the 
personality of the child may be revealed; spontaneous 
and natural expressions of children reveal their hearts 
and minds; art leads children to face and surmount ob- 
stacles; art clarifies thinking; art helps the child to 
project himself into the life of other lands and other 
periods. The new course provides for representative as 
well as creative art and attempts to link art with envir- 
onment. Art is intended to be a servant of unified activi- 
ties but the child should have pure creative art for the 
joy which he derives from it. 

Grace Palmer conducted the Round Table Discussion 
which was divided into the following subdivisions: Art 
Today; Trends; Its Promise, What Can We Do for It; 
Art and Life; and Art in Business. 

Alice Aiken discussed Art Today. Fifteen years ago, 
she said, the artist was interested in abstract subject 
matter and scorned realism. Now, however, the pen- 
dulum has swung and the artist is concerning himself 
with his own environment. The Public Works of Art 
Project indicates this new interest in environmental sub- 
ject matter and may start a renaissance in art in Amer- 
ica. The artist now fills a necessary function in the 
community; art has been taken away from the collector 
and given to the people. In art education the emphasis 
is on appreciation because creativeness really leads to 
deeper appreciation. She spoke also of the missionary 
art work being done by various art organizations, and 
mentioned especially the Virginia Art Alliance and the 
University of Virginia, Extension Department, which are 
doing such a great art service for the State. 
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Art in Business was discussed by Mrs. Carroll Bal- 
dock. She said that business depends on art to increase 
sales through advertising. The fact that many manu- 
facturers fail to recognize the importance of design in 
the manufacture of their products causes them to lose 
large sums of money. At the present time, utility is 
linked with beauty even in the production of such ob- 
jects as kitchen utensils. Modern publications are in- 
troducing better design on book jackets, and even grocery 
stores increase their sales materially by the use of de- 
sign in the arrangement of fruits and vegetables. The 
same art principles which are taught in the public 
schools can be applied in any business or industry. 

Ethel McLeod talked on Art in the Theatre. She 
contrasted the stage sets of the time of Shakespeare with 
those of today which result from months of research on 
costumes and backgrounds in order that settings appro- 
priate to the play may be obtained. 

Alma Snyder spoke on Art and Life. 
gi-e her students such definite feelings for color and line 
that these feelings will carry over into everyday life and 
into the home, finding expression in a development of 
taste in the selection of wearing apparel. 

Ruth Witt’s discussion was concerned with Trends in 
Art Today. She feels that one of the greatest charac- 
teristics in all fields of art today is the great tendency 
to emphasize simplicity. She said that the artist is con- 
cerning himself more and more with finer proportions, 
pleasing color, a finer choice of materials, and good 
spacing; that finer art is resulting from a tendency to 
think before things are made. The artist is seeking the 
alliance of the different fields of art by trying to har- 
monize furnishings, paintings, and sculpture with archi- 
tecture and that in turn with environmental conditions. 

Miss Palmer’s interpolated remarks were so timely 
and so appropriate that she was able to link one discus- 
sion to another with facility and to make of these short 
talks a well-rounded discussion. 

Mrs. Smith introduced to the meeting Thomas C. 
Colt, Jr., executive secretary of the Virginia Art Al- 
liance, who gave an enlightening talk concerning the 
aims and purposes of the Alliance. He said that the work 
of the Alliance is furthered by the teacher who dissemi- 
nates art knowledge, and mentioned the means by which 
the Alliance is enabled to help the teacher: First, by 
means of the Four Arts Magazine which includes a con- 
densation of art news, announcements, and articles dis- 
cussing the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts which will 
be an educational institution as well as a repository for 
works of art; second, by means of the assembling of ex- 
hibitions which may be obtained by schools at little 
cost except for transportation; and, third, by means of 
publicity in the form of articles, lectures, and exhibits 
which will make our voice heard in order to require 
eventually more liberal legislation for art in Virginia. 
The Art Alliance also wishes to encourage enlarge- 
ment of school art and looks forward to the formation of 
an advisory committee in behalf of art education. 

The Art Section goes on record as sponsoring Thomas 
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C. Parker, director of the Richmond Academy of Arts, 
as the new director of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
because of his untiring efforts in the interest and devel- 
opment of art in Virginia. 

Minutes of the last meeting were read, old and new 
business completed, and a vote of thanks was extended 
the Richmond Academy of Arts for its hospitality. New 
officers elected are as follows: President, Bessie Bar- 
clay; vice president, Grace Palmer; treasurer, Dorothy 
Squire; secretary, Sara Joyner; and publicity chairman, 
Altha Cunningham. 

After the adjournment of the meeting, tea was served 
by members of the Richmond Academy, and the Art 
Section had the privilege of viewing a splendid exhibi- 
tion of work by Richmond artists. 

SARA JOYNER, Secretary. 





CLASSICAL TEACHERS SECTION 


The annual meeting of the Classical Teachers Section 
of the Virginia Education Association was held Novem- 
ber 30, 1934, in Parlor 1, Hotel John Marshall. The 
meeting was called to order by the president, Mrs. J. H. 
Tyree. The address of welcome was delivered by Dr. 
Harris, of the University of Richmond. 

Gertrude Malz, of Sweet Briar College, gave an inter- 

esting talk on the subject, Better Preparation for Latin 
Teachers. 
VY D. E. McQuilkin, Superintendent of Schools of Roan- 
oke City, delivered a timely address on The Place of 
Latin in the High School Under the New Curriculum. 
Mr. McQuilkin spoke from an administrator’s point of 
view and discussed the possibilities of integrating Latin 
with other subjects in the new curriculum. 

Mr. McQuilkin was followed by Geraldine Rowe, of 
the Matthew Whaley High School, Williamsburg, who 
gave a demonstration of the Latin Curriculum in Action. 
She discussed and displayed a unit on the “City Rome” 
which her pupils had worked out. 

Susan Roberts, chairman of the Service Bureau of 
the Virginia Classical Association, East Radford, gave 
information regarding the loan library and the oppor- 
tunities being afforded Latin teachers trying the new 
curriculum. 

Dr. R. E. Blackwell, president of Randoiph-Macon 
College, offered some inspiring remarks and greetings 
to the Latin teachers of Virginia. 

At the close of Dr. Blackwell’s discourse an enjoyable 
luncheon was served to members of the association and 
their guests, the winners of the 1934 Latin Tournament. 
Dr. Wagener presented pins to these pupils. 

In the afternoon session Mary J. Pearl, of Sweet Briar 
College gave a most interesting lecture on Pompeti and 
Its Excavation which she illustrated with slides. 

Dr. A. P. Wagener, of the College of William and 
Mary, spoke on the results of the Latin Tournament 
of 1934. He reported that a total of 191 schools had 
at some time participated in a tournament. Dr. W. A. 
Montgomery in a series of comments offered the sug- 
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gestion that the examination be as difficult in the future 
as in past years. 

Dr. Wagener next spoke of the progress being made 
in the work of the new curriculum with especial stress 
on the place of Latin in the core curriculum. He read 
a telegram from Dr. D. W. Peters stating the position 
of the State Department upon this important question. 
The telegram was as follows: 

Virginia curriculum program proposes no modification 
in the State’s present policy on elective subjects in the 
secondary school beyond grade eight. Sufficient flexibility 
is proposed on electives in eighth grade in order to pro- 
vide for needs of pupils with varying interests and abil- 
ities. (Signed) D. W. Peters. 

Following the reading of this telegram, Dr. Wagener 
offered the following motion, seconded by Dr. Harris: 

Resolved, by the Virginia Classical Association, that 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction be requested 
to make or to have made by the director of the curric- 
ulum program a definite and authoritative statement of 
the place in the proposed new curriculum organization 
for secondary schools which is to be accorded to Latin 
and other subjects outside the group of core studies in 
relation to the place accorded to the aforesaid core sub- 
jects. 

Resolved, further, that such a statement should be 
made in the immediate future in order that the uncer- 
tainty now existing may be relieved at the earliest possi- 
ble time. 

Dr. Fred H. Barber, of Emory and Henry College, 
mede a report as chairman of the committee on Better 
Preparation of Latin Teachers. He suggested as a min- 
imum requirement for a high school Latin teacher six 
session hours of college work superimposed upon four 
years of high school Latin, the college work to include 
prose composition, mythology, archaeology and kindred 
subjects. 

Professor D. C. Wilson spoke briefly on the Travel 
Loan Fund. 

Miss Lovelace, of Roanoke, called the attention of the 
Association to the Horace Bimillennium and urged each 
teacher to take some part in the world-wide celebration 
during the year 1935. Mrs. Peery, of Winchester, passed 
leaflets dealing with this matter. 

The various officers gave their reports. 

The following officers were elected for next year: 
President, Gertrude Malz, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar; vice president, Mrs. Ruby Foster Tyree, Rich- 
mond; secretary, Mary Wenger, Hopewell; tournament, 
Elizabeth Hudson, Syringa; advisory, Professor Fred H. 
Barber, Emory, Mrs. P. W. Hiden, Newport News. 

MARY E. WENGER, Secretary. 





COMMERCIAL TEACHERS SECTION 

The fourteenth annual convention of the Commercial 
Teachers’ Section was held on Friday, November 30, 
1934, in the House of Delegates, State Capitol, Rich- 
G. A. Hawkins, of Maury High School, Norfolk, 
presided. 


mond. 
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Harold H. Smith, well-known author, lecturer and 
teacher, gave an excellent talk on the teaching of skill 
subjects in the commercial curriculum. His discourse 
was supplemented by a demonstration teaching lesson in 
typewriting. 

Dr. J. O. Malott, of the Federal Reserve Banking 
System, gave several timely remarks on The Duties of 
the Citizen Toward Social and Economic Problems. 

The program was concluded with a speech by Clyde 
B. Edgeworth on Recent Trends in Commercial Educa- 
tion. Mr. Edgeworth is supervisor of Commercial Edu- 
cation in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr. Hawkins discussed the possibility of the Southern 
Teachers’ Association meeting with the Commercial 
Teachers of Virginia in Richmond next November (1935). 
This met with approval. 

Mrs. Susette Beale Tyler, of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, proposed reducing the dues of the Vir- 
ginia Commercial Teachers’ Association from $1.00 to 50c. 
This motion was seconded and unanimously approved. 

Jennie Daughtrey, of Maury Senior High School, dis- 
cussed the value of the N. E. A. Quarterly to commercial 
teachers. Her remarks were endorsed by Dr. J. O. Marlott, 
who further discussed the advantages of being affiliated 
with the National Education Association. 

Hettie R. Gress, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





ENGLISH TEACHERS SECTION 

The luncheon meeting of the English Section Friday, 
November 30, in the Roof Garden of Hotel John Mar- 
shall, was well attended, and the program was one of 
the best ever put on by this group. The invocation, by 
Bishop Collins Denny, was followed by an attractive 
luncheon. 

Then came the intellectual feast. President Grady 
Garrett introduced the principal speaker, Mary Johns- 
ton, well-known novelist, who spoke on the subject, 
What Is Literature? She traced the evolution of litera- 
ture from the spoken word to the modern book; and 
she urged teachers to make pupils feel the reality, the 
voice, the presence of the author. “The writer and the 
reader,” she said, “are two ends of one stick. There can 
be no writer without a reader.” It was her opinion that 
the world is now passing out of a cycle that has lasted 
2,000 years. We cannot foretell the precise nature of 
the next tycle, she said, but it is certain that literature 
will go on and on. Miss Johnston stressed the impor- 
tance of the teacher’s guidance of individual students 
and declared that her own teacher had inspired her to 
write. 

Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, the next speaker, presented three aspects 
of the problem of teaching literature. The conditions of 
our present changing world are not conducive to a vital 
interest in literature. Literature is largely emotion, and 
this element cannot be presented directly but must be 
revealed indirectly. Literature is produced for mature 
people; and here is a double problem, for frequently 
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the teacher and the taught are both immature. Dr. 
Pendleton also attacked our system of grading and ex- 
pressed the hope that we may work out an adequate sys- 
tem of records that will reveal the work and attainments 
of a new pupil to a teacher. He, too, stressed the value 
oi a teacher’s influence on the character and life of a 
pupil. 

Sheer lack of space precludes the possibility here 
of an adequate report in detail of the addresses of Dr. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, of the University of Virginia, and 
Miss Evelina O. Wiggins, of E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg. Dr. Davis urged that teaching be not made 
a peddling business of outlines, dates and footnotes to 
the neglect of the heart of the matter. Teachers, he said, 
should make their teaching real, personal, authentic and 
not derivative merely. Literature should not be used 
chiefly for didactic purposes, since “literature and mo- 
rality touch each other but glancingly.” Conventional 
classroom dullness should be relieved and enlivened by 
“intellectual playfulness.” He paid tribute to three great 
teachers: Dr. Charles W. Kent, Dr. John Calvin Met- 
calf, and Sir Walter Raleigh, of Oxford. Miss Wiggins, 
whose subject was New Lamps and Old, said there must 
be no clash between new and old books but that we must 
use both. 

A committee, consisting of Julia G. Aunspagh, of 
Norfolk, Richard A. Meade and Ruth Bradley, reported 
the following nominations: Evelina O. Wiggins, for 
president; Dr. Virginia O. Hudson, for secretary and 
treasurer. They were unanimously elected. 

WALTER F. BEVERLY, Secretary. 





GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS SECTION 


(No minutes reported.) 





HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 

The annual group meeting of the Home Economics 
teachers was held at the John Marshall Hotel on Friday 
and Saturday, November 30 and December 1. 

The Friday morning session was opened by Mrs. Helen 
C. Hopper, chairman. Dr. R. E. Swindler delivered an 
opening address on National Issues and Their Effect 
Upon Home Life in Virginia. Dr. Swindler presented 
a careful analysis of the government’s many agencies and 
functions which deal directly and indirectly with the 
problems of the homemaker, such as, nutrition and 
health, housing, recreation. 

Genevieve Warwick, of Bridgewater, and Mrs. Mary 
Finney Smith, of Charlotte Court House, gave interest- 
ing talks upon the topic, Using Home Economics As An 
Approach to the Understanding of Contemporary Fam- 
ily Problems. Miss Warwick discussed the aims and 
activities having to do with the problem of clothing con- 
sumption as it would be dealt with in home economics 
classes. Mrs. Smith centered her talk on the problem 
of food consumption in rural situations. 

Mrs. Rosa H. Loving presided at the afternoon ses- 
sion which included an address by Mrs. Delight Trim- 
ble, representative of the National Housing Administra- 
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tion, on the emergency program in housing repair and 
remodeling. 

A demonstration of electrified kitchens was given by 
Mary Brown Allgood, representative of General Electric 
Company. 

Martha Creighton presided at the Saturday morning 
session. A short business meeting was held immediately 
upon opening. 

Officers elected for next year are: Chairman, Genevieve 
Warwick, Bridgewater; secretary, Carrie Vaughan, 
Warrenton. 

Material for discussion on the teaching of housing was 
presented by Mrs. Helen C. Hopper. 

A panel discussion was presented by a group of teach- 
ers, with Mrs. Rosa H. Loving acting as chairman. The 
topic of the panel discussion was How Can the Curriculum 
Material Already Produced Be Used in Home Economics 
Teaching? Teachers participating in the panel were: 
Nettie Yowell, Clarke County; Evelyn Click, Pittsyl- 
vania County; Carrie Vaughan, Fauquier County ; Frances 
Sanders, Northumberland County; Beth Jordan, South- 
ampton County; Ollie Moorefield, Franklin County; 
Louise Neale, Louisa County. 





MATHEMATICS TEACHERS SECTION 


The annual meeting of the Mathematics Teachers Sec- 
tion was held on Thursday, November 29, 1934, in John 
Marshall High School. 

The college and high school teachers group met in 
Room 203 with the president, Alfred K. Eagle, prin- 
cipal of Radford High School, presiding. 

Annie McConkey, High School, Salem, spoke on 
What Place Can Solid Geometry and Trigonometry Oc- 
cupy in the New Curriculum? Miss McConkey stated 
that the present trend is not really new, telling how 
Aristotle, Socrates, and Plato held practically the same 
views. She pointed out that the mistake we are in dan- 
ger of making is not realizing what is workable in one 
place is not workable in another. Miss McConkey em- 
phasized the fact that while the schools must prepare 
pupils not only for college but also for life, yet the group 
going to college is still large enough to justify retain- 
ing mathematics in the high school curriculum. 

How Is a Departmental Teacher in the Secondary 
School to Use the Mathematics Content of the New 
Curriculum? was discussed by Carrie B. Taliaferro, 
State Teachers College, Farmville. Miss Taliaferro 
pointed out how the subjects can be correlated by the 
teachers working together. 

Francis G. Lankford, Jr., University of Virginia, spoke 
on Current Trends in the Development of Units in 
Mathematics. Mr. Lankford stated that the unit plan in- 
cludes both organization and technique of teaching, and 
gave the characteristics of a good unit. He also pointed 
out that the way to correct the weaknesses in mathe- 
matics with which the pupils come to high school is not 
by reteaching the fundamentals but by diagnosis and 
remedial teaching, the diagnosis being made either by 
standard or teacher-made tests at the beginning. 
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Dr. T. McN. Simpson, Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, in a resumé of the previous talks brought out 
the following points: (1) The attempt to discuss in a 
few minutes curriculum revision with which we are not 
very familiar. (2) Colleges must either work with in- 
ferior pupils or come down to meet the high schools. 
(3) The serious complication arising from teaching in 
the same groups those capable and those not capable of 
taking mathematics. (4) The new curriculum is only 
advocating the principles which have always been used 
by the best teachers. (5) Teachers must not think that 
mathematics can be learned without diligent study, em- 
phasizing the fact that study cannot be turned into a 
sport. 

The program was concluded by a short talk on the 
Advantages of Membership in the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics by Mattie Bell Fretwell, John 
Marshall High School, Richmond. 


The meeting of the elementary group was held in 
Room 202 with Ida Einstein presiding. 

Those taking part on the program were John M. Hart, 
Paeonian Springs Demonstration Schools, Loudoun 
County, speaking on The Best Time to Teach the Com- 
According to Known Difficulties and Accepted 
Scientific Research Studies; Ercelle Bennett, State 
Teachers College, Radford, on Integration of Arithmetic 
in the Elementary Grades; Mary Dinwiddie, Supervisor 
of Grayson County, on Vitalizing the Teaching of Arith- 
metic in the Rural School; and S. A. Martinsen, Super- 
visor of Elementary Schools, Petersburg, on How Can 
a Departmental Teacher Make Effective Use of the Con- 
tent of the New Curriculum? 

The general discussion was led by W. R. Bowers, 
State Teachers College, Radford. 

The meetings of the two groups closed with a joint 
business session in which the following officers were 
elected for next year: President, Carrie B. Taliaferro, 
State Teachers College, Farmville; secretary, Claire 
Crenshaw, Union Level; chairman of the college and 
high school group, Charles W. Givens, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond; secretary, Francis G. Lank- 
ford, Jr., University of Virginia; chairman of the ele- 
mentary group, Mary Dinwiddie, Supervisor, Grayson 
County; secretary, Ercelle Bennett, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Radford. 


MATTIE BELL FRETWELL, Secretary. 


binations 





MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
SECTION 

French pupils in John Marshall and George Wythe 
High Schools opened the Modern Language meeting held 
Thanksgiving morning in John Marshall by singing the 
“Marseillaise,” the French national anthem. 

The program continued with the pupils singing a number 
of French songs. Among them were: “Chanson d’Alsace,” 
the Alsatian song, “La Marche Lorraine,” General Foch’s 
song, “Ils étaient quatre,” and three Christmas songs. 

Josephine Holt, head of the modern language depart- 
ment of John Marshall, gave a brief talk on Dramatics As 
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an Aid in Teaching Modern Languages, in which she 
suggested several good plays which could be used. 
Margaret Johnson, of the Richmond Division of William 
and Mary College, told of her experiences preparing for 
her Ph. D. degree at Columbia University. Her disserta- 
tion is a bibliography of “Rurre Caron de Beaumarchais.”’ 
By giving several high lights in his life, she presented a 
picture of French life in the 18th century. E. T. Hines, 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute, discussed Practical 
Values of Modern Languages for Technical Schools. 
The last speaker was Mademoiselle Alberte Coural, of 
Paris, a student of William and Mary. In her talk, which 
was in French, she stated that the main difference between 
French and American schools is the relation between the 
teachers and the students. 
OpELL LAvINDER, Secretary. 





MUSIC TEACHERS SECTION 


The business meeting of the Music Teachers Section 
of the Virginia Education Association was held at John 
Marshall High School at ten o’clock, Wednesday, No- 
vember 28, 1934, with Pattie Garrett presiding. 

Following an address of welcome by the president and 
the reading and approval of the minutes, Edna Shaeffer, 
general chairman of the committee on state-wide chorus, 
band, and orchestra groups, made her report. She ex- 
pressed her thanks and appreciation to the following 
members for their cooperation and aid: 

Pattie Garrett, president and ex-officio member of all 
committees; Mrs. Sidney Swann, Richmond, chairman, 
Julia Woodson, Lynchburg, Lina E. Sanger, Spottsylvania, 
Elizabeth Purdum, Farmville, John Van de Venter, 
Fredericksburg, of the organization committee; Eva 
Taylor Eppes, Fredericksburg, Mrs. Grace W. Hopkins, 
Richmond, W. C. Mercer, Richmond, C. C. Briggs, 
Williamsburg, A. J. Lancaster, Portsmouth, of the music 
committee; Adele Ogilvie, Richmond, arrangements com- 
mittee, and all those who had participating groups and 
served as the publicity committee. 

Miss Shaeffer, in comparing the groups of 1933 with 
those of 1934, said that not enough schools were partici- 
pating, especially in the instrumental groups, but she 
noticed an improvement in the rumber of schools send- 
ing choruses to the singing group. She offered the fol- 
lowing constructive suggestions : 

1. That the project was very worth while continuing. 

2. That activities should be planned for college groups 
in addition to high school groups. 

3. That more effective publicity should be arranged. 

4, That the groups should be restricted for better bal- 
ance of parts. 

A motion was made and carried to include a vice presi- 
dent among our officers and these officers, i. e., president, 
vice president and secretary-treasurer, should serve as a 
committee to appoint the general chairman for the en- 
suing year. 

At the request of Miss Richardson, of Portsmouth, 
who was confronted by the problem of having to use 
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out-moded textbooks because of the state law, a commit- 
tee was appointed consisting of Miss Richardson and 
Virginia Linkinbaker, of Covington, to approach the 
State Board on the question of adoption of new books. 
No action was to be taken by this committee, but it is 
expected to make a report at the annual meeting in 1935. 

Elizabeth Purdum, Farmville, Virginia chairman of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference, explained the work 
of this organization and presented an opportunity to par- 
ticipate with a view to national competition. Mr. Sin- 
clair, of Richmond, declared himself favorable to band 
and orchestra contests. After further discussion, John 
Van de Venter was appointed chairman of a committee 
consisting of Miss Purdum, Mr. Mercer, and Mr. Sin- 
clair to organize State contests. 

Mrs. F. Flaxington Harker, instructor of music at 
Westhampton College, made an address on Dr. John 
Finlay Williamson’s method of conducting. Dr. Wil- 
liamson is conductor of the famous Westminster choir 
and holds classes in conducting at Massanetta Springs 
each summer. Mrs. Harker’s talk was enjoyed greatly 
by all present. 

The nominating committee, Mr. Mercer, Mrs. Hop- 
kins, and Mrs. Swann, presented the following slate 
which was voted for unanimously: President, Arthur 
J. Lancaster, Portsmouth; vice president, C. W. Wil- 
kins, Norfolk; secretary-treasurer, Eleanor Sherman, 
Newport News. 

It was announced that the visiting children and teach- 
ers in charge were invited to be guests of the Richmond 
Symphony Orchestra at the concert to be held at the 
Mosque on Wednesday afternoon. 

A rising vote of thanks was given Miss Shaeffer for 
two years of hard work as general chairman of the 
chorus, band, and orchestra groups. 

Miss Hayes, chairman of the music committee on the 
revision of the curriculum, reported the curriculum to 
be inadequate and asked for suggestions after we have 
had an opportunity to study it. 

It was decided that a local representative would be 
necessary to make the essential arrangements for the next 
meeting and Mrs. Taylor Rowe was voted upon for this 
office, after which the meeting was adjourned. 

MRS. TAYLOR ROWE, Secretary. 





PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
TEACHERS SECTION 

The meeting of the Physical and Health Education 
Section was held November 28, 1934, in the Hotel John 
Marshall Roof Garden, the president, C. R. Warthen, 
presiding. Approximately two hundred and fifty persons 
attended the meeting. 

Glenn Thistlethwaite spoke on the subject The Why 
of Intramural Sports in the School Program. He gave 
the objectives of an intramural program. He said that 
“game skills’ should be taught, not just picked up by 
experience in playing. In a small student body the 
grouping for games should be by ability instead of by 
age or grade. Publicity gives added zest and stimulation 
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to the intramural program as a whole. The school paper, 
the bulletin board, or announcement in assembly are good 
methods for publicity. The attitude of the individual 
pupil has a great deal to do with the success of the intra- 
mural program. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, professor in the Department of 
Education, New York University, spoke on New Evit- 
dences on the Contribution of Physical Education to 
Health. 

Physical Education has been badly named as a profes- 
sion. We should have waited like the Indians do in nam- 
ing their children, until adolescence. 

Activity is one of the least understood words in the 
English language. Education has certain objectives. 
Physical Education is interested in all objectives of edu- 
cation. Game activities are reminiscent of the life of the 
race. All of our games are dramatizations of death. Every 
game the child plays is dramatic. That is why play has 
such a tremendous power in the life of the child. The 
pole vault was originally for distance, the high jump to get 
over a barrier. Our games are dramatizations of what 
were once racial life situations. The nearer the struggle 
the better the game. In real life there never was a tie. 

There are four types of development of power: 
Organic, the power to act; skills, the power to excel; in- 
terpretive, the power to think; and emotional, the power 
to feel. In this country we are going to have to build the 
emotions for cooperative living. Train the individual to 
get satisfaction in co-operative action and group service. 
We must put the children into situations where they can 
serve to satisfaction to themselves. At present there is 
no place in the school program where we can teach that 
feeling for service, that feeling of wanting to do things 
together. A game program helps to build the desire to 
do co-operative work. We are introducing into the curric- 
ulum activities that teach the child the power of work- 
ing harmoniously with others. 

R. Claude Graham gave an interesting talk on Albe- 
marle County Rally Day. In Albemarle County each 
year between the first and fifteenth of May we have a 
Rally Day, so called because we do not have a better 
term. All of the children in all of the schools of the 
county are invited and even urged to participate in 
this day. The children enjoy themselves to the limit. 
This day is the culmination of the physical education activi- 
ties carried out at the individual schools throughout the 
school year. 

The children play group games only. We still have 
awards, one cup for the high school that accumulates 
the most points and one cup for the small school that 
wins the most points. Even the smallest child can have 
part in winning a point or points for his school. Ap- 
proximately three thousand school children participate. 

Elizabeth Dunlap, principal of an elementary school 
in Rockbridge County, could not be present but she sent 
a representative to read her paper. R. M. Irby, her 
superintendent, answered the questions that were asked. 
Her subject was, A County-wide Health Program. Our 
first aim is to have every child a Five-Pointer. From 
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time to time the parents are invited to the school in 
their community. A health program is given by the 
pupils with health talks, stories and pageants as well as 


exhibits. A hot lunch at noon is furnished at most of 
the schools. 
Harvey G. Reed, principal of White Stone High 


School, talked on A County-wide Play Day. Our Play 
Day grew out of the fact that some of our leaders saw 
the incongruity of many people sitting and watching a 
very few play a game. Our program consists of games. 
The primary grades play informal games, and children 
from the fourth grade up play group games. The high 
schools have track and field events. All who want to 
play can take part. The pupils themselves: decided to 
discontinue having cups as awards.. They conceived the 
idea of having kits of athletic equipment given to the 
winning schools, equipment such as balls, bats and nets. 
Every teacher has his or her special responsibility on 
the program and this is assigned early in the school 
year. Each teacher receives a diagram of the playing 
field showing where each team is to play. The program 
is thus not hard to administer. We, in the county, made 
Each year we introduce some new games. 
The program is the climax of the year’s work in physical 


our own rules. 


education. 


Robert B. Strickler, principal of Broadway High 
School, described A Decathlon for Girls. Every girl 
selects ten events from the list of fifteen. On certain 


days designated by the teachers the tests are given. 
First, the proper form should be learned. Directions for 
the Decathlon can be secured from the State Department 
of Education. The results of the tests should be put on 
the bulletin board as well as posted in permanent form. 
Activities in the Decathlon should be such that the skills 
developed can be of use in after school life. 

C. R. Warthen, Physical Education Director, Lynch- 
burg, gave a talk on An Educational Posture Program 
and showed a little manikin which he said is very effective 
in teaching children cood posture. He stated that he had a 
very large model of this man that the children called 
“Johnny” and they made copies of the small model which 
can be made to take many different postures. “We of 
course stress posture all of the time. In January the 
children in each room select the straightest boy and girl.” 
Mr. Warthen said he would give the name of the firm 
which makes the little manikins. 

The officers for next year are: President, C. R. War- 
then, Lynchburg ; vice president, Kirk Montague, Norfolk; 
secretary, Meta C. Ritger, State Department of Education. 

META C. RITGER, Secretary. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
The School Librarians Section of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association met in Room 201 of John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, with Elizabeth A. Saunders, presi- 
dent, presiding. 
Forty-two persons attended the session, thirty-two of 
whom registered as librarians or teacher-librarians. 
Fred M. Alexander, principal of the Newport News 
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High School, discussed What the High School Principal 
Expects of the School Library. He advocated that the 
lessons in the use of the library be given by the English 
or Social Studies departments rather than by the libra- 
rian, that constantly shifting classroom libraries be used 
as a means of making the library more functional in the 
school, and that the library collect and circulate many 
types of materials in addition to books. He declared that 
the librarian needs to be probably the best trained scholar 
in the school and that the library is the real laboratory 
of instruction and should be the center of the school. 

Rose MacDonald, rural supervisor in Clarke County 
and member of the State Board of Education, in her pa- 
per on What Contributions May the School Supervisor 
Make to the Development of Elementary School Li- 
braries, spoke from the viewpoint of a supervisor who 
had once served as a librarian. In her very practical 
discussion she declared that a card catalogue of all books 
in the county, classified according to the major func- 
tions of social life as outlined in the Virginia Revised 
Course of Study, and a carefully selected file of pictures, 
clippings, etc. arranged in the same manner were very 
helpful to teachers. In her own county Miss Mac- 
Donald has used this system as the basis of an informal 
traveling library for the exchange of ‘books between 
schools of the county. She also urged that those in 
charge of ordering books for schools make their selections 
on the basis of their particular needs for definite uses 
rather than from general standardized lists. 

In his Observations on Secondary School Libraries in 
Virginia J. L. B. Buck, State Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, emphasized the importance of the human side 
of the library. “All librarians must develop the view- 
point that the function of the library is the growth of 
children and not the guarding of books,” he declared. 
“All other objectives must be subservient to this.” He 
stressed the value of making the library the most at- 
tractive spot in the school, a place where children will 
be eager to go. This, he asserted, makes the library a 
valuable character-training laboratory. He urged the 
gradual discarding of the old-time study hall and the 
substitution of the library atmosphere with all children, 
except those few who are incapable of exercising the 
necessary self-coritrol, being allowed to go to the library 
freely at any unassigned period. 

In the business meeting, which followed the informal 
discussion of” points raised in the three addresses, Jane 
Moss, librarian of the Thomas Jefferson High School 
of Richmond, moved that a committee be appointed to 
look into the matter of certification of librarians. It 
was agreed that a committee would be appointed by 
the chair later to make a report on this matter at the 
next annual meeting. 

A plan for a series of articles on library topics in 
the Virginia Journal of Education was presented by Dr. 
Edwin E. Willoughby, head of the Department of Li- 
brary Science at the College of William and Mary. A 
motion was made that a publicity director be appointed 
by the chair to take charge of this work. 
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Mrs. Dorothy B. Reitz, former assistant supervisor of 
school libraries, was welcomed by the president, and 
spoke a few words of greeting to the group. 

NANCY HOYLE, Secretary. 





RURAL SUPERVISORS SECTION 

The Rural Supervisors Section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association met in the auditorium of Murphy’s 
Hotel, Tuesday, November 27, 1934, Mary Dinwiddie, 
president, presiding. 

The theme for the meeting was The Group Meeting 
As An Instrument of Supervision Under New Curri- 
crlum. 

Greetings to the group were extended by E. E. Wor- 
rell, State Supervisor of Rural Education. He spoke of 
the types of supervision and the untiring efforts of su- 
pervisors to improve classroom instruction. He stated 
that supervision in Virginia had grown more in the last 
three years than at any previous time. 

Miss Dinwiddie welcomed the superintendents and city 
supervisors, and presented Dr. Fannie Dunn, Teachers 
College, Columbia, and Dr. W. T. Sanger, of Richmond. 

Dr. Sanger spoke briefly concerning the work of the 
Junior Leagues. He asked the support of the super- 
visors, principals and teachers in this work and pledged 
the full co-operation of the State organization. 

In discussing the topic, Utilizing Patron’s Groups, 
Annie Anthony stressed the importance of friendly con- 
tact with patrons. She also strongly advised explaining 
our aims and purposes to them and soliciting their aid. 

Mrs. Elsie Davis told of the Administrative Details of 
the Group Meeting. She urged the supervisors to plan 
very carefully for all meetings, to plan meetings based 
on common needs and to consider always the training 
of teachers, their native intelligence and background. 

She suggested week days as the best time for group 
meetings. 

Essential Characteristics of an Effective Group Meet- 
ing was the topic of a talk by Clara Pitts. She said that 
good meetings should grow out of a need expressed or 
felt by the teachers, should be participated in by teachers 
and should provide for teacher growth. 

Eliza Stickley with a group of Henrico teachers then 
gave a demonstration of a group meeting which was both 
interesting and instructive. 

A discussion followed the various talks. The Panel: 
Clara Pitts, Mrs. Elsie Davis, Annie Anthony, Eliza 
Stickley. 

At the business session it was moved and carried that 
the supervisors instruct their representatives in the Vir- 
ginia Education Association that they approve the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution. 

The nominating committee, composed of Harry Pear- 

n, Miss Leslie Fox and Mrs. Pearl Burford, presented 
the names of Mrs. Elsie Davis, president, and Winona 
Cary, vice president. They were unanimously elected. 

The financial report of the year was read and ac- 
cepted. 

On motion the morning session adjourned to meet 
at 1 o’clock at Westmoreland Club. 


The afternoon session was presided over by the newly 
elected president, Mrs. Elsie Davis. 

She introduced Dr. Eliot V. Graves, who in turn pre- 
sented Dr. Jay Nash, New York University. Dr. Nash 
spoke in a most interesting and instructive manner on 
Health Supervision in the Curriculum. He empha- 
sized the importance of lessening strain. He showed 
very clearly why we should strive to lessen the strain 
under which pupils and teachers often work. 

Ruth Henderson presented Dr. Fannie Dunn, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, who told of The Supervisor's 
Responsibility as Social Leader of the Community in a 
most forceful way. She held the point of view that the 
supervisor's fundamental responsibility is the child. Su- 
pervisors were urged to develop community appreciation 
of the broad ideals of education and to bring about a 
closer cooperation between school and community. She 
drew attention to the fact that education and school are 
not synonymous and urged that teachers and supervisors 
know their communities. 

MRS. PHILIP FREEMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





SCIENCE TEACHERS SECTION 


The business meeting of the Science Teachers Section 
of the Virginia Education Association was held Friday, 
November 30, 1934, in Room 207, John Marshall High 
School, Clarence M. Bussinger, presiding. 

Dr. E. C. A. Miller, of Virginia Academy of Science, 
asked for the co-operation of the group in collecting data 
on Flora of Virginia. The president asked Dr. Burch, of 
Radford, for a report on his work in collecting specimens 
of animals of Virginia. Dr. Burch reported great progress 
in collecting specimens of the twenty-seven varieties of 
reptiles found in Virginia. 

In view of the fact that Thomas S. King, of Bristol, was 
unable to attend the meeting, Dr. J. P. Wynne, of Farm- 
ville, announced that available lists of reference materials 
may be had by communicating with the committee on 
materials used in the new curriculum at the State Teachers 
College, Farmville. 

A questionnaire from A. A. A. S. was discussed, the 
president asking for vote on the advisability of organizing 
a national organization in affiliation with the A. A. A. S. 
The majority favored such organization. 

George W. Jeffers, of Farmville, mentioned the Pitts- 
burgh meeting at the A. A. A. S. to be held December 29, 
1934, asking the support of the group in view of the fact 
that Miss Gilliam is to be on the program for that meeting. 

Motion was made and carried that at next year’s meet- 
ings provision be made for one informal meeting. 

It had been decided that the group have at the next 
meeting a secretary as well as a chairman for the elemen- 
tary group. 

The nominating committee submitted the following 
slate: 

Secondary Group—Chairman, G. W. Jeffers, Farm- 
ville; secretary, A. F. Fisher, Saltville. 

Elementary Group—Chairman, Virginia Porter Law- 
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rence, 1002 Allendale St., Prospect Hills, Roanoke; secre- 
tary, Helen Hite, Leesburg. 

The nominees of the committee were unanimously 
elected. 

It was generally agreed that there was increasing in- 
terest shown in the Science Section with even greater 
possibilities for the future. 


MARY GILLIAM, Secretary. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS SECTION 


(No minutes reported.) 





TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 


The Teacher Training Section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association held its regular annual meeting at 
Hotel Richmond, Richmond, on November 29, 1934, Presi- 
dent Katherine M. Anthony, of Harrisonburg State 
Teachers College, presiding. 

The program was carried out as printed with the ex- 
ception of talks by Dr. M. L. Combs, of Fredericks- 
burg, and Lila London, of Farmville, both of whom 
were absent from the meeting. Some Implications of the 
Revised Curriculum for Teacher Training was the gen- 
eral theme of the program. 

President S. P. Duke, of Harrisonburg, began his ad- 
dress relative to the training of elementary teachers with 
the reminder that the whole teacher training program 
is predicated upon adequate salaries and retirement pro- 
visions for public school teachers. He advocated care- 
ful selection of candidates for teacher training and men- 
tioned as possible means to this selection an apprentice- 
ship of some sort in high school, a carefully planned 
enrolment for all teacher training institutions, public and 
private, and assumption by the State of complete finan- 
cial support of teacher-training institutions. Dr. Duke 
would still further protect the personnel of the teaching 
profession (1) by providing a baccalaureate degree of 
some sort for candidates of good scholarship who are 
found through student teaching to be unsuited to the 
calling and (2) by requiring of graduates, before the 
teaching certificate is granted, a year of successful in- 
terneship under competent supervision. He recommended 
that there be required for elementary teachers four 
years of training in courses that make for better scholar- 
ship and for a happy blending of desirable old teaching 
practices with new educational ideas. These courses 
should be taken under strong college teachers whose 
preparation is commensurate with that of teachers in 
other undergraduate colleges and should not necessarily 
have to be approved by the governor’s office. 

In the matter of selection of personnel there was gen- 
eral agreement that selection is a progressive process 
which should begin before the entrance of students into 
college and should continue through a series of explor- 
ing and weeding-out experiences in the college period and 
in an interneship before certification. It was also gen- 
erally expressed that observation of teaching, sharing 
in teaching duties, and responsible teaching constitute 
perhaps the most effective factor in the selective process ; 
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that some form of teaching contact, possibly observa- 
tion and participation, should be placed early in the col- 
lege course; and that in a four-year course responsible 
teaching might well, perhaps, be postponed until the 
senior year or even until a proposed fifth year. 

Opinion was expressed that it is the responsibility of 
those engaged in teacher training to take the initiative 
in working out the problem of educating teachers capable 
of putting into practice the new State Courses of Study 
and to suggest a program so sound and practicable as to 
command the respect and support of duly constituted 
legal authorities. To this end it was proposed: 

1. That all institutions in the State which are training 
teachers get together on their common problem, real- 
izing that the differences in them are more imaginary 
than real. 

2. That within institutions subject teachers and educa- 
tion workers pool their efforts, each recognizing 
that the other has a real contribution and that the 
joint contribution of both is a better contribution 
than either could make singly. 

3. That all college faculty members examine carefully 
their own points of view and techniques in the light 
of the aims of the new Courses of Study, striving 
to provide for the student teachers whatever expe- 
riences are necessary for their own growth toward 
the objectives they are expected to accomplish with 
children. 

4. That special emphasis be placed upon the student’s 
use of what he learns in his courses. 

In the brief business session, after the reading and 
approval of the minutes, the nominating committee re- 
ported as their nominee for member-at-large of the exec- 
utive committee to succeed Virginia Buchanan, of Har- 
risonburg, Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., of Fredericksburg, 
who was duly elected. The officers for the ensuing year, 
1934-35, are: President, Katherine M. Anthony, Har- 
risonburg; vice president, Mae Kelly, East Radford; 
secretary-treasurer, Mary D. Pierce, Farmville; mem- 
bers-at-large of executive committee, Mary Clay Hiner, 
Farmville, and Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Fredericksburg. 

MARY D. PIERCE, Secretary. 





VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE SECTION 


The annual meeting of the Vocational and Educational 
Guidance Section of the Virginia Education Association 
was held at 9:00 A. M. November 29, 1934, in Room 206, 
John Marshall High School. 

The meeting was called to order by W. C. Ikenberry, 
president. 

Over fifty persons were present at the meeting. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were read and 
approved. 

Miss Hargrove, of Richmond, read reports of the fol- 
lowing special meetings which were held at the University 
of Virginia during the summer of 1934: 

1. That of the executive committee of the V. G. A. 
2. That of a number of guidance workers from various 
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sections of the State who were assembled at the Uni- 
versity for guidance production work under the direc- 
tion of the State Guidance Committee and the State 
Department of Education. 

A motion made and carried provided for voting by mail 
upon the suggested changes in the constitution, return 
ballots to be attached to mimeographed copies of the revised 
constitution and sent to all present and to the absent mem- 
bers of the association, said ballots to be sent to the secre- 
tary who, in turn, was to report to the association the 
result of the balloting. 

The chair appointed the following nominating committee 
(1) to prepare a slate of nominees for the offices in the 
State organization and (2) to nominate a member of our 
State branch to one of the positions soon to be filled on 
the staff of the national organization: Bessie Mottley, 
chairman, Gregory Edwards, C. J. Hyslup. 

The treasurer’s report was read and approved. This 
report indicated a_ substantial membership 
during the year and a neat balance in the treasury to date. 

Attention was called to the excellent guidance exhibit 
which had been placed in Room 105 of John Marshall High 
School. All present were invited to visit the exhibit and 
to tell others about it. 

The special features of the program of the day followed 


growth in 


the business session. 

The Viewpoint of Guidance in Relation to the Virginia 
Revised Curriculum was discussed by Dr. Raymond Pinch- 
beck, University of Richmond. The following quotations 
from Dr. Pinchbeck’s address show the trend of his re- 
marks: “Probably not more than 23 out of every 1,000 of 
the elementary grades ever go to college... . You are 
therefore definitely training many of the public school 
children for living. . .. Probably, for many reasons, ‘any 
step in education may be the last one’ for many.” In re- 
ferring to the new curriculum of Virginia, he said, “The 
child is rightfully the center... . Factual matter has been 
retained... . J Activities program has been well-worked 
out... . The whole educational emphasis is on guidance. ... 
Guidance must not be merely a ‘fad’... It is a serious 
matter.” In stressing the need for more occupational in- 
formation and the necessity of “selling to the public the 
nobility of occupations,” he discussed the factors affecting 
one’s choice of vocation, the mistake of training people for 
jobs that do not exist, the necessity of a change of atti- 
tude toward many occupations, and certain trends in occu- 
pations in Virginia for the last several decades. The fol- 
lowing are two of the outstanding points in the Virginia 
Curriculum which Dr. Pinchbeck listed: (1) The child as 
the center of the new curriculum, and (2) The world about 
him, as a laboratory, a textbook. Other strong points are: 
(1) The aims of education, well-listed, and (2) emphasis 
on activity. 

Quoting Doctor Alexander—“The society in which 
we live is capable of improvement,” Dr. Pinchbeck 
brought out the fact that one of the greatest difficulties 
both in guidance and in the new curriculum is that of 
integrating the efforts of all teachers; yet he agrees that, 
in order to achieve the best results, all teachers must par- 


ticipate in guidance and in the new curriculum. Finally, he 
stated that, after all, Virginia’s new curriculum is not new 
at all; that Virginia’s best teachers have been using it all 
the time ; that all teachers must be better teachers, however, 
as a result of participating in the new curriculum as we 
understand it today. He congratulated the guidance work- 
ers and wished them success. 

Mrs. Margaret Forbes, Teacher-Librarian, Binford 
Junior High School, Richmond, spoke on the subject, 
Possibilities of Guidance Through the Library. Mrs. 
Forbes spoke from the standpoint of an experienced teacher- 
librarian. In showing why the library is so strategically 
situated for effective guidance, she brought out that the li- 
brary is the one place in the school that has the good will of 
both teachers and pupils ; is a common meeting place; is at- 
tractive; is quiet ; is a place “where you go for the ‘warmth 
of your bodies and the good of the soul.’ ” Library guidance 
can be accomplised by arousing the individual’s curiosity 
and interest in books, by use of posters, displays, and other 
devices worked out by an alert librarian. “A wise librarian 
can frequently recognize and combat false propaganda,” 
she said. Social guidance can be accomplished by “courtesy 
to all alike”... . The librarian was the first to recognize 
the need for Vocational Guidance and the need for occu- 
pational information. . .. Parents and pupils alike should 
be invited to sit in the library and study. 


Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., State Teachers College, Fred- 
ericksburg, discussed the subject, /ntegrating Guidance in 
the Revised Curriculum. This paper was well prepared 
and well received. It will be reproduced in full and be sent 
out to all members of the association as one of the Guidance 
News Letters to which members of the V. G. A. are 
entitled during the year. In Dr. Alvey’s absence, Edith 
Moore, of Roanoke, read this paper. Dr. Alvey’s paper 
will also be made available to high school principals 
through the State Department of Education. 

The report of the nominating committee was next in 
order. The recommendations of the committee were ac- 
cepted and the following officers were elected for the 
year 1934-1935: President, W. C. Ikenberry; vice presi- 
dent, Virgie Leggett; secretary-treasurer, Ethel W. 
Walker ; member of executive committee, Martha Reely; 
C. J. Hyslup, nominee for one of the 3 trustees soon to be 
elected to the N. V. G. A. 


Mr. Hyslup reported that the Tentative Manual for 
Guidance had just come from the press. He displayed a 
copy of the manual and called special attention to the 
section on “Out-of-Class Activities.” This manual will be 
available to schools through the State Department of 
Education. 

A discussion ensued regarding whether the Guidance 
Association should be recognized as a “Department” of the 
V. E. A. or as a “Section” of the V. E. A. 

It was agreed that we desire to be made a “Department” 
rather than a “Section.” Upon motion: Mrs. M. H. Forbes 
and Bessie Mottley were asked to attend the general busi- 
ness session of the V. E. A., and call attention to the fact 
that the Guidance Association had asked two years ago 
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for this recognition, and again to put the matter before the 
general V. E. A. 

The meeting closed with words of thanks and apprecia- 
tion by the president of all who had assisted in making 
this a very successful year, and with the expressed desire 
that next year’s accomplishments might be even more 
satisfactory. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTION 


The Vocational Education Section held its one session 
during the Thanksgiving Conference at a luncheon at John 
Marshall Hotel on Friday, November 30, at 1 P. M. 

Following the luncheon, the group was addressed by 
Sidney T. Adair, Director of Rural Rehabilitation for the 
Virginia Emergency Relief Administration, and by 
Superintendent G. L. H. Johnson, of Danville. 

Mr. Adair outlined in some detail the program set up 
by FERA for the rehabilitation of certain selected relief 
families capable of establishing themselves in small farm- 
ing operations. By this means, it is hoped that several 
thousand Virginia Relief families may be taken off of 
relief and made self-sustaining on small farms. 

Superintendent Johnson in a very able address described 
the trend toward vocational education in the past two 
decades and offered valuable suggestions from the stand- 
point of school administrator for the future development 
of vocational education. 

The retiring president, Professor E. C. Magill, of 
V. P. I., recounted the accomplishments of the Section 
during the previous year in his annual report to the or- 
ganization. The secretary’s report was submitted in 
mimeographed form to the members present. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Mrs. Rosa Loving; vice president, H. Clay 
Houchens; secretary-treasurer, R. N. Anderson. 

R. N. ANDERSON, Secretary-Treasurer. 





WRITING TEACHERS SECTION 

The annual meeting of the Writing Teachers Section was 
held at 10 A. M., November 29, 1934, in room 110, John 
Marshall High School, W. C. Locker, president, presiding. 

I. The president made a report covering the Writing 
Poster Contest Exhibit and Honor Roll. 

II. Mr. Locker, assisted by Ottie Craddock, of the 
Farmville State Teachers College, led a round table dis- 
cussion of type and individual problems in which a number 
The interest of the group seemed 
to center around the simplification of Writing fundamen- 
tals, especially in the lower grades, and the development 
of rhythm in writing. 

A very interesting feature of the meeting was a study 
of the exhibit prepared by the pupils of the Newport News 
Schools, under the direction of the writing supervisor, 
Mrs. Anne W. Cox, showing the evolution of writing 
from the earliest times to the present. This exhibit was 
a splendid demonstration of what can be accomplished 
with proper motivation. It also shows: 

1, That writing can be taught according to the new State 
Course of Study, 


of teachers participated. 
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2. That writing can be successfully correlated with other 
subjects, 

3. That pupils are enthusiastic about writing when it is 
properly motivated. 

III. At the business meeting the same officers were 
elected for the coming year. 

At the close of the conference all posters submitted for 
the Poster Contest were distributed to those who wished 
to take them home for illustration and motivation. It was 
interesting to see the eagerness with which the teachers 
took advantage of this opportunity, and in a very short 
time the entire exhibit had disappeared. These posters are 
now helping teachers and pupils in many classrooms 
throughout Virginia. 

Below is given a full report of the Writing Poster Con- 
test, including a list of schools submitting posters. 

W. C. LOCKER, President. 


Writing Poster Contest 
The following rules and regulations govern the contests : 


1. Each poster must represent the work of one pupil. 
Assistance may be sought in the way of suggestion 
or advice but the actual work must be done by the 
pupil. 

Posters submitted must be executed on paper 8% by 

11 inches (regular letter size). Paper may be of any 

color or texture. Posters should be made to hang 

the long way. 

Each pupil will select his own design. In doing so 

he may seek advice and assistance from any source. 

Work must be executed with pen and ink. Black 

ink or several colors may be used as desired. 

The poster must show only work (writing and de- 

sign) executed by the pupil himself, as follows: 

(a) Some subject or design (executed with free 
movement). 

(b) A sample of writing, 100 to 200 letters. This 
may be in the nature of a title, explanation, 
quotation, or any appropriate wording. 

(c) The writing must show an understanding of the 
fundamental principles of rhythm, beginning and 
ending strokes, and other details of letter form. 

(d) The name and address of the pupil, his age, 
school, grade and teacher. (Detail and arrange- 

ment left to pupil.) 

Posters should be sent flat or loosely rolled, by ex- 

press. or first class mail, on or before November 1. 

They should be addressed to W. C. Locker, Rich- 

mond Public Schools, Richmond, Virginia. 

Posters will be judged on the following points, age 

and grade considered : 

1. Selection of Design (See No. 3 above) 

. Execution of Design (See No. 4-a above).... 10 

. Selection of wording, title, etc. (See No. 4-b) 5 

. Execution of writing, title, etc. (See No. 4-c) 35 

. Writing of pupil’s name (See No. 4-d above) 35 

. Arrangement of details (See No. 4-d above) 5 

. General influence—Motivating? ........... 5 


ot 
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The obvious purpose of the Poster Contest is to em- 
phasize writing and to promote, through a stimulated in- 
terest, better skills and a deeper appreciation for this 
subject. 

Posters Submitted 


Roanoke County Wm. Fleming 
3oone Mill .. 
a Aneeee 


Salem Jr. High.. 


Vinton 
Oakland 
Tinker Creek 

Washington Hts. .......... 63 
Fort Lewis 

Pleasant View 

Conehurst 

Riverdale 

Garden City 

Back Creek 

Bonsack 

Oak Grove 





Newport News 
Several hundred 


crs; 


post- 
also early and re- 
cent types of tools and 
materials, showing evo- 
lution of writing. 


Fort Monroe 


elute hennemeanennaan Post School ................. 10 


Mount Vernon 

Hollins 

Brookhill 

Starkey 

South View 

Salem Grammar ............ 


Richmond 

East End Junior High.. 10 
Bluefield 

Graham School 


MEETING VIRGINIA N. E. A. MEMBERS 
A meeting of N. E. A. members in Virginia was held 
Thursday afternoon, November 28, at 4:00 P. M. in the 
auditorium of John Marshall High School. 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Director of the National Educa- 
cation Association in Virginia, offered the suggestion that 
the meeting of the N. E. A. members be held on some 
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afternoon during the annual convention of the Virginia 
Education Association in future years, with some special 
speaker from National Education Association headquarters. 

Superintendent Theodore Sinclair, of Bath County, ad- 
vised not to have a special meeting of the Virginia N. E. A. 
members during the annual convention, but to have the 
State director make a special plea for increased member- 
ship and co-operation with our National Education Asso- 
ciation at one of the programs during the convention, ask- 
ing for an all inclusive membership, for example, when we 
pay our State dues, we also pay our N. E. A. dues. 

Mrs. M. H. Forbes, of Richmond, urged members to 
increase membership in the N. E. A. through local associa- 
tions. 

Upon motion, duly made and seconded, it was voted that 
next year’s meeting of Virginia members of the N. E. A. 
be held at 3:00 P. M. on Friday afternoon, following the 
luncheon of classroom teachers, with an N. E. A. speaker 
present. 

In order to stimulate interest and attendance at our 
meetings, a motion was passed that each local association 
in the State send a delegate to this meeting. 

The secretary was instructed to prepare a resolution 
and forward to the National Education Association head- 
quarters expressing to Mr. J. W. Crabtree, the retiring 
secretary of the National Education Association, our ap- 
preciation for his work and interest in building up the 
membership and promoting the interests of the National 
Education Association, and welcoming to his new posi- 
tion as that of secretary of the N. E. A. Mr. Givens, of 
Oakland, Calif., pledging to him our wholehearted co- 
operation in his great work. 

Mrs. Joynes was unanimously re-elected Director of 
the N. E. A, for Virginia. Eva Vaughn, of Pulaski, was 
elected secretary. 

JAMES M. SKEEN, Acting Sec’y 





The President’s Annual Address—1934 


By LUCY MASON HOLT 


OW at the completion of my term of office, 
it seems to me that I could well take the 
entire time allotted for my report in 

thanking the scores of people for their help and 
whole-hearted co-operation. 
a few. 

Our State Superintendent, Sidney B. Hall. He 
was never too busy to advise, to reply promptly, 
and to take time to listen. We have in him a 
leader which the nation recognizes; a man who 
will do great things for education in Virginia, so 
long as we stand a solid phalanx to support him. 
May there never be a weak spot in our ranks. 

Governor George C. Peery. We may say of him 


I can mention only 


what England has said of Walter Hines Page— 
“He was our friend in the hour of trouble.” 
Every chairman of every committee of this 
Association, I would say from the greatest to the 
least, but there is no least. 
Joseph E. Healy, who substituted for me every- 
where that I couldn’t go. 


My confidence in him 
was fully expressed when I said, “You decide it 
and then come and tell me what I thought.” He 
has proven himself a valuable member of this 
Association and a man worthy of any honor within 
your gift. 

The members of the Legislature, especially 


Ashton Dovell. Without his counsel I would have 
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been all alone in a strange sea. Through the dark, 
the dawn came, even as he said. He would be a 
good fortune teller. 

C. J. Heatwole, whose never failing considera- 
tion has proven him to be a real friend. His in- 
terest in the details as well as policies of this Asso- 
ciation never ceases. He watches out for our 
interest always. 

Miss Frances Woodson, a very important and 
inconspicuous lady in this Association. Presidents 
come and presidents go but Miss Woodson has 
been with us through many administrations, and it 
is a real pleasure to me to proclaim her worth. 
She and Mr. Heatwole are responsible for our 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

An N.E. A. staff member said to me some time 
ago, “You Virginians don’t seem to know that your 
State Journal is one of the very best in the United 
States.” And sometimes I think that is true. We 
usually get out what we put in, and if you would 
make constructive criticisms direct to our editor 
or business manager it would mean a great deal. 
Many teachers expressed themselves to me as 
being pleased with the new cover. I said, “Why 
don’t you write and tell the editor that you like 
it?” It never seems to occur to us that the Journal 
is run on the trial and error method. This is as 
expensive and unsatisfactory for a journal as in 
education. Let’s read our Journal; let’s make 
suggestions for improvements; let’s send in 
enough news to have a news page and personals. 

At the last Legislature we made friends. We 
cannot afford to lose a single one and must make 
more, for Education has a long way to go. The 
fact that Education is a state function is pretty 
well accepted, but much more work must be done 
to keep our respective localities up to their honest 
share of school costs. The voice of the people 
back home means much to a legislator, and ours is 
the double task of informing the patrons as well as 
explaining to legislators that additional funds for 
schools are needed. Average daily attendance for 
our basis of distribution of State funds creates a 
new problem in school buildings, especially among 
the colored children. It lays emphasis on the work 
of the attendance officer, and I wonder if our very 
best attendance officers will not be found among 
the parents whose children are in school. 

Free textbooks on a state-wide basis will come 
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just as soon as we take time to show the patrons 
what a tremendous saving such a policy is in dol- 
lars and cents, as well as in time in school work. 

Our Retirement Law needs to be made over. It 
must be put on a sound actuarial basis and joint 
responsibility borne by State and teachers. The 
maximum annuity of $500 was never large, and 
with the cut of approximately 50 per cent our 
retired teachers are in dire straits in some cases. 
Their contributions to the fund were made in 
good faith and collected by the State without fur- 
ther ado. The Legislature of 1930 ordered the 
reserve bonds of the Retirement Fund sold. From 
that date till now we have been using all cash as 
fast as it comes in, and today $20,000 from the 
State, plus 1 per cent from teachers’ salaries, is our 
entire income. We cannot cut loose from those 
who are depending on it. There is an obligation to 
them, resting jointly on the State and our Asso- 
ciation, which must be met. 

Besides these things, which will be decided in 
some future Legislature, there are many matters 
of state-wide interest. Some are embraced in 
our resolutions. The policy of employing local 
teachers to the exclusion of other good material 
must leave its mark on any system that persists 
in it. Is it making a stronger profession, or is it 
an expediency used during economic stress? If 
the former, we owe it our support; if the latter, 
we cannot subscribe, for we are a profession. 

Another policy pursued in many places is that 
of dropping women teachers upon marriage. Why ? 
Because they then have somebody to take care of 
them? That is not professional, that’s economic. 
Did you employ them before marriage because 
they needed a job? That’s not professional, that’s 
charitable. Our schools are not run as economic 
or charitable institutions, but are for the education 
of the children, and the best teacher available is the 
one for the work, married or single. 

As to tenure, the reasonable assurance that one 
is safe in one’s job is essential to professional 
growth and good service. 

Selection of teachers from accredited lists is the 
duty of teaching supervisors and superintendents. 
Nominations of teachers is the duty of the super- 
intendent and the practice of bringing pressure to 
bear on school officials to secure the election of 
certain candidates is an abominable practice. It 
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should be discontinued and discountenanced 
everywhere. We need certain rules and laws for 
tenure. I trust that these may soon come in 
Virginia. ; 

‘The curriculum is demanding our best thought 
and attention. 

One of our supervisors has said with Stevenson, 
“This world is so full of a number of things,’ etc. 
The whole world with its interesting experiences 
belongs to the little child until we take him to 
school, hand him a book and demand that he get 
his experience from that. In the so-called new 
currriculum we are trying to give his world back 
to him.” 


That is beautifully put. We are taking his 


whole living into account in developing the possi- 


bilities that are in him. 


But what are we doing for the handicapped 
child? There is not a county in this State but has 
children who need special attention, may be 
poor eyesight or deafness or crippled or mentally 
retarded. Under-nourished children are an ever- 
growing problem. I dare say they have been with 
us always, but we are awake today as never be- 
fore to the needs of the physical child. Who will 
take care of this under-nourished child in our 
midst? Teachers are doing it today in hundreds 
of cases. We are feeding the hungry and clothing 
the naked. Many schools have storerooms and 
pantries. Whatever the handicap, these children 
will be the citizens and voters in this great democ- 
racy of tomorrow and we owe them training and 
preparation today. This takes money, you say. 
Yes, it takes money and a lot of it! 
said rearing and educating children didn’t take 
money ? 


But who ever 


An idea prevails in many quarters that fear is 
the great force in teaching and in learning. 

Love and not fear is the teaching force and we 
must show that we are friends. In turn, the com- 
munity will be friends of ours. 

The new curriculum recognizes the worth of 
personality. One teacher said, “It looks to me 
like the aim of this curriculum is to put the per- 
sonality of the teacher into the technique of teach- 
ing,” and this is aptly said. 

“Education is a process of accumulating facts” 
is a definition that we have outgrown. “Education 
is formal drill in tool and content subjects,” is a 
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definition that is dying hard. But, the new defini- 
tion, “Education is the sum total of experiences 
that develop a useful, unselfish, God-fearing citi- 
zen,” is in the dawn of tomorrow. We must learn 
it, we must teach it. 

Our Public Relations committee has done fine 
work for the two years just past, and holds the key 
for greater progress in the future. It is a strong 
committee and a large one but well organized. Our 
teachers must continue to register and to vote. 
Renewal of certificate is predicated on payment 
of poll taxes so there is no trouble about that. But 
there are three things that teachers as citizens 
must see to: 


1. It shall be the duty of every teacher to register 
and vote at all elections. 

2. Every teacher should be informed as to the 

platform of candidates for office, local, State 
and national. 
Teachers owe their support to those candi- 
dates who support education. Teachers are 
citizens, and when they sign a contract to 
teach, they do not sign away their rights of 
citizenship, rather they assume the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship and practice the same. 
Does a citizen have to explain his interest in 
civic affairs? 

Our welfare committee is in charge of two 
pieces of work that are attracting nation-wide 
notice, 

Our teachers’ cottage at Catawba is the older 
work and is such a lovely place. You know the 
history of how that work began. Our teachers 
there are happy while they get well and many have 
been fully restored to health and to their work in 
the classroom. 

Our Preventorium at the University Hospital is 
young in point of years, but what a harbor of 
refuge it has been to so many. From all over the 
State we go to our hospital. Sometimes we forget 
that the hospital has a side. While attending a 
Welfare committee meeting in May, 1932, I heard 
for the first time that doctors liked to have Satur- 
day afternoon off and light work on Sunday. They 
are teachers as well as ourselves and how I hate 
for anybody to keep me at school after closing 
time. 

The doctors are ready day and night, Sundays 
or holidays, for any and all emergencies but it is 
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very inconsiderate for one to go there Friday 
afternoon and expect to get routine tests or tonsils 
out and get back to work by Monday morning. 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it Holy” is 
their commandment as well as ours. Teachers 
need to learn how to be good to themselves. Treat 
yourself to a whole week at the Preventorium. Go 
on Wednesday and stay until Wednesday again. 
Yes, you can afford to. Get a group policy of 
health and accident insurance in your county and 
have your mind at rest when you get sick. Stay 
out until you get well. If we had a teachers’ 
litany we could well say, “From half-sick and 
worried teachers, Good Lord, deliver us.” Because 
we come from some distance, we stay longer at the 
Preventorium than if we lived right in town, and 
for cool days and rainy days we need a sun parlor. 
If you would know where kindness lives and 
cheerful service tends you, come bring your 
broken body home, your aching heart, your heavy 
cares, and the Preventorium will heal your 
wounds and mend you. If Ennion G. Williams had 
never rendered any service on earth save to sug- 
gest the Preventorium he would have found in his 
bosom, Beyond, a pearl of great price to give to his 
Master, for he rendered to us a service that goes 
down the years ever growing in worth. We can 
have our sun parlor just as soon as we make up 
our minds that we want it. Plans as to what to 
do and how to do it are already in my mind. 

In our organization we have some matters 
which need careful consideration and adjustment. 
We have too many districts. They impose a 
financial burden on the State Association which 
does not seem to be justified. With roads as good 
as they are now and with real active local associa- 
tions we can handle larger districts at our spring 
and fall meetings. The joint meeting of Districts 
“K” and “I” at Bristol last April was a most 
excellent meeting. The program was good, the 
teachers carried back the courage to keep on, and 
the townsfolk saw for themselves that teachers are 
to be reckoned with. 

We have come to a time when we should think 
seriously about our method of nominating officers, 
especially the office of president. I am not pre- 
pared to say that any method is perfect, but I do 
know that every teacher in this State is interested 
leaving home: who the 


in knowing before 
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nominees will be and it is due the people whom you 
delegates are representing to know who the 
nominees are. A list of nominees should appear 
in the Journal some time prior to the annual meet- 
ing. And another thing, there is more to the posi- 
tion of president than presiding at meetings. You 
know it, but you haven’t thought about it. There 
should be a continuity in our work if we are to 
achieve the maximum results and at the same time, 
in an association as large as ours, we must not 
confine our nominations to that small group who 
have had the opportunity of serving on committees. 
I suggest for your consideration a plan of electing 
a president one year ahead of time of taking 
office. You may think right away, “Suppose they 
are of opposite ways of thinking.” Well, ina year 
of hearing both sides they ought to arrive at some- 
thing pretty good, whereas if one succeeds the 
other, policies and methods might be reversed 
without either being the best. 

At present every vice president is subject to call 
in case the president is unable to serve. Under 
the suggested plan the president elect would be 
first for call. 

At present the legislative year of the term is 
heavy enough to use two people and the presi- 
dent elect would have a wonderful opportunity to 
learn how our association runs before the full re- 
sponsibility was assumed. This will require a 
change in the constitution. 

Another matter—what is your pleasure with re- 
gard to that position called chairman of local 
presidents? No association can be stronger than 
the local units of which it is made. We need 123 
strong active local associations. We haven't got 
thera. A group that meets in the fall at the call of 
the superintendent, authorizes him to deduct dues 
from a certain check, appoints delegates to the 
annual meeting, and meets no more until the next 
fall is called a local association by courtesy only. 
Wherever there is a Rotary or Kiwanis Club, or 
Ladies Aid Society, there is need and material 
for an Education Association and it should be so 
felt in the community that it is mentioned in the 
list spontaneously. 

Theoretically, the vice president of each dis- 
trict is responsible for bringing about that con- 
dition. Actually, that little man has many busy 
days. If he organizes a district board of directors 
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made up of one from each local association he has 


something to work with. But at present we have 
in addition a chairman of local presidents, whose 
business seems to be to organize new local asso- 
ciations, breathe life into dead ones, and stimu- 
late the live ones to greater things. But where 
does he get the time to do all of this? Who pays 
his expenses? Do we need him or not? If not, 
it is settled. If we do need him then let’s create an 
office and place his expense account in the budget. 

This is the Virginia Education Association, or- 


ganized for promoting all educational matters in 
Virginia and for the welfare and professional in- 
terest of those engaged in teaching. It welcomes 
into its membership all who are actively engaged in 
educational work. That is a big order and we, the 
school folk, are the leaven which is carrying the 
lump. There is no time for bickering, back bit- 
ing, and promoting selfish interests. The call 
comes to rise to bigger things. Set self aside, 
serve today those who are in the greatest need, 
Virginia’s hope of tomorrow, the children. 





Directory of Officers, Virginia Education Association, 
Year 1935 


Officers 


PrEsSIDENT—John E. Martin, Suffolk. 

TREASURER—H. D. Wolff, High School, Petersburg. 

EXEcuTIVE SEcRETARY—C, J. Healtwole, 401 North Ninth 
Street, Richmond. 


Vice Presidents—Board of Directors 


District A—J. H. Chiles, Fredericksburg. 
District B—R. M. Newton, Hampton. 
District C—E. S. H. Greene, Chester. 
District D—Belle Webb, 205 S. Sycamore St., Peters- 
burg. 
District E—J. D. Riddick, 113 S. Main St., Danville. 
District F—J. J. Fray, Rustburg. 
District G—R. C. Jennings, Waynesboro. 
District H—P. B. Smith, Jr., Warrenton. 
District I—W. L. Allen, Marion. 
Districr J—Hugh L. Sulfridge, Charlottesville. 
Districr K—A, A. Countiss, Honaker. 
District L—Lelia A. Deans, 221 Court St., Portsmouth, 
District M—Roland E. Cook, Salem. 
Ex Orricio MEMBERS: 
John E. Martin, Suffolk. 
H. D. Wolff, High School, Petersburg. 
Lucy Mason Holt, Ocean View School, Norfolk. 


Executive Committee 


Joun E. Martin, Suffolk, Chairman. 
H. D. Wotrr, High School, Petersburg. 
R. M. Newton, Hampton. 

J. J. Fray, Rustburg. 

Let1a A, DEANS, Portsmouth. 


DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Department of Division Superintendents 
PRESIDENT—J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—W. A. Scarborough, Dinwiddie. 


Department of School Trustees 
PresipENT—Mrs. Ruby G. Simpson, 10 Chain Bridge 
Road, Cherrydale. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER— 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
PresipENT—Ione Wilshin, Ocean View School, Norfolk. 
SECRETARY—Ruth Dillon, Purcellville. 
TREASURER—Lucie C. Chrisman, 1618 Park Ave., Apt. 10, 

Richmond. 


Department of Elementary Principals 
PrESIDENT—Katherine Scott, Oak Grove School, Rich- 
mond. 
Vice PresipeENtT—J. J. Brewbaker, R. E. Lee School, 
Norfolk. 
SEcRETARY—R. O. Bagby, 1000 Auburn Ave., Lee Hy. 
Ct., Roanoke. 


Department of Higher Education 
PrESIDENT—Raymond B. Pinchbeck, University of Rich- 


mond. 
SecreTAry—Wortley F. Rudd, Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond. 


Department of Rural Education 
PresIpeENT—F. B. Fitzpatrick, State Teachers College, 
East Radford. 
SEcRETARY—Anna Haley, Front Royal. 


Department of Secondary School Principals 
PrRESIDENT—E. B. Broadwater, Chatham. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—E. E. Trent, Troutville. 


Department of Supervisors 
PRrRESIDENT—Mrs. Elsie Davis, Fairfax. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER— Mrs. Philip Freeman, Stony 

Creek. 
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Classical Languages Section 
PRESIDENT—Gertrude Malz, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar. 
SECRETARY—Mary E. Wenger, Hopewell. 
TREASURER—Evelyn Thornton, Surry. 


Commercial Education Section © 
PresipbENtT—G. A. Hawkins, Maury High School, Norfolk. 
SPCRETARY-TREASURER—Hettie Ruth Gibbs, Maury High 

School, Norfolk. 


English Section 
PresIpDENT—Evelina O. Wiggins, E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—Dr. Virginia O. Hudson, East 
Radford. 


Fine Arts Section 
PRESIDENT—Bessie Barclay, Washington Ave., Newport 
News. 
Vice Prestpent—Grace Palmer, State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg. 
SEcRETARY—Sara Joyner, 1021 Brandon Ave., Norfolk. 
TREASURER—Dora Squire, 323 Roslyn Road, Richmond. 


Geography Section 
No officers reported. 


Home Economics Section 
PRrESIDENT—Genevieve Warwick, Bridgewater. 
SECRETARY—Carrie Vaughan, Warrenton. 


Industrial Arts Section 


A newly created Section. 


Mathematics Section 
PRESIDENT—Carrie B. Taliaferro, State Teachers College, 
Farmville. 
SECRETARY—Claire Crenshaw, Union Level. 


Modern Languages Section 
PRESIDENT—Dr. J. W. Gaines, University of Richmond. 
Vice PresipENt—Mrs. Genevieve Ladd, Charlottesville. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—Odell Lavinder, John Marshall 

High School, Richmond. 


Music Section 


PRESIDENT—Arthur J. Lancaster, Chesterfield Ave., 
Portsmouth. 

Vice PresipeEnNt—C. W. Wilkins, 712 Michigan Ave., 
Norfolk. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER — Eleanor 
News. 


Sherman, Newport 


Physical and Health Education Section 
PrEsIDENT—C,. R. Warthen, 2473 Rivermont Ave., Lynch- 
burg. 
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Vice PrEsipENT—Kirk Montague, 608 Boissevain Ave., 
Norfolk. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER—Meta C. Ritger, State Dept. of 
Education, Richmond. 


Public School Library Science Section 
PRESIDENT—Elizabeth A. Saunders, High School, New- 
port News. 
Vice PresipENt—Jane E. Moss, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—Nancy Hoyle, 
Education, Richmond. 


State Dept. of 


Science Section 
ELEMENTARY GROUP: 
PresipENtT—Mrs. Virginia Porter Lawrence, 1002 
Allendale St., Prospect Hills, Roanoke. 
SecreTARY—Helen Hite, Leesburg. 
SECONDARY GROUP: 
PresipeNt—G. W. Jeffers, Farmville. 
Secrerary—A, F. Fisher, Saltville. 


Social Studies Section 
PresIDENT—Macon E. Barnes, High School, Newport 
News. 
Vice PresipENtT—Mary Lockhart Johnson, Maury High 
School, Norfolk. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—Emmie White, McKenney. 


Teacher Training Section 
PrESIDENT—Katherine M. Anthony, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg. 
Vice Presinent—Mae Kelly, State Teachers College, 
East Radford. 
SPCRETARY-TREASURER—Mary D. Pierce, State Teachers 
College, Farmville. 


Vocational Education Section 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Rosa Loving, Villamont. 
Vice PresipENT—H. Clay Houchens, 312 N. 9th St., 
Richmond. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—R. N. Anderson, State Board of 
Education, Richmond. 


Vocational and Educational Guidance Section 

PresipwENT—W. C. Ikenberry, Jackson Jr. High School, 
Roanoke. 

Vice PresipeNt—Virgie Leggett, Maury High School, 
Norfolk. 

SECRETARY- TREASURER—Ethel W. Walker, 358 Woods 
Ave., S. W., Roanoke. 


Writing Section 
PresipENT—W. C. Locker, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—Ottie Craddock, State Teachers 
College, Farmville. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


A WAY TO A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
To leave the old with a burst of song, 
To recall the right and forgive the wrong; 
To forget the thing that binds you fast 
To the vain regrets of the year that’s past, 
To have the strength to let go your hold 
Of the not worth while, of the days grown old; 
To dare go forth with a purpose true, 
To the unknown task of the year that’s new; 
To help your brother along the road, 
To do his work and lift his load; 
To add your gift to the world’s good cheer, 
Is to have and give a happy New Year. 

—Robert Beattie. 


THE NEW YEAR 

A song for the Old 

While its knell is tolled, 
And its parting moments fly! 

But a song and a cheer 

For the glad New Year 
While we watch the Old Year die! 

Oh! its grief and pain 

Ne’er can come again, 
And its cares lie buried deep; 

But what joy untold 

Doth the New Year hold, 
And what hopes within it sleep. 


A song for the Old 

While its knell is tolled! 
With a grander, broader zeal 

And a forward view 

Let us greet the New 
Heart and purpose ever lead! 

Let the ills we met 

And the sad regret 
With the Old be buried deep; 

For what joy untold 

Doth the New Year hold 
And what hopes within it sleep. 

—Unknown. 


OUR OWN BELOVED JACKSON 
Except as a soldier in the War Between the 
States our boys and girls know very little about 


the life of Thomas J. Jackson, “Tom” as he was 
called in his boyhood. In view of this we should 
like to give a sketch of his early life; perhaps it 
will help to prove the maxim, “The child is 
father to the man.” 

Thomas J. Jackson was born January 20, 1824. 
When he was about two years old his father died 
of tuberculosis, leaving his wife and three chil- 
dren penniless and homeless. He was burdened 
with debts which had to be paid, for there was 
no bankrupt law in those days. However, Mrs. 
Jackson found friends, especially in the “Society 
of Free Masons” who gave her a small one-room 
brick house. Her husband’s family contributed 
to her support. Thus she was enabled to provide 
for her family, eking out an existence by taking 
in sewing and teaching. But the struggle with 
poverty and rearing her family proved too much 
for this woman who had been reared in luxury 
and comfort. She died just four years after 
her husband’s death. Tom seldom spoke of his 
childhood days—not even after attaining to 
manhood’s estate, so full were those days of 
pain and heartaches. His devotion to his mother 
never faltered; to his dying day he thought of 
her as beautiful, pious and lovable. His sister, 
Laura, who was younger than he, received a 
double portion of affection and devotion ; through- 
out his life he never forgot Laura. After the 
death of his mother, Tom went to live with his 
father’s sister, Mrs. Brake. He was not happy 
in her home, for the exact reason we do not know. 
About one year later, a little eight-year-old boy, 
solemn but determined, fair haired and slender, 
might have been seen trudging along a lonely road 
toward Clarksburg. Going to the home of his 
cousin, Judge Jackson, he announced, “Uncle 
Brake and I couldn’t agree. I have quit him and 
shall not go home to him any more.” In vain 
Judge Jackson and his wife tried to persuade the 
little fellow to return to “Uncle Brake,” but it 
was useless. Even at that early age Tom Jackson 
had made a decision, and that decision must be 
followed to the end. The next morning he began 
walking the distance of eighteen miles to Parkers- 
burg where lived his Uncle Cummings Jackson. 
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TENTING TONIGHT 


We're tenting tonight on the old camp ground, 
Give us a song to cheer 

Our lonely hearts, a song of home 

And friends we love so dear. 


Many are the hearts that are weary tonight, 
Wishing for the war to cease, 

Many are the hearts, looking for the right, 
To see the dawn of peace. 


Dying tonight, dying tonight, 
Dying on the old camp ground. 
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Here he found a happy home, but there was an 
ache in his heart which could not be quieted—he 
wanted his sister Laura who was still at Uncle 
Brake’s. He told his Uncle Cummings Jackson 
of his trouble which was soon over, for this kind 
uncle sent for Laura and her brother Warren to 
come to live with him, and again Tom was cheer- 
ful and hopeful. The children attended school 
and received the best education which the coun- 
try then afforded. It was not an easy matter to 
do chores at home, then stay in school from sun- 
rise to sunset, but Tom miastered it. He showed 
that remarkable quiet, self-reliant, determined 
spirit which characterized him then and was to 
become a factor in making him famous in after 
years. 

Tom Jackson loved to study but nothing could 
induce him to attempt to recite a lesson which 
he did not understand. Arithmetic was the sub- 
ject which he enjoyed and learned most readily. 
Although anxious to learn and to be taught, he 
did not allow his studies to interfere with his 
games. He was usually chosen captain in base- 
ball games and his side generally won. He was 
not a fast runner but was second to none in 


climbing and jumping. He avoided quarrels, but 
once in a fight he would take a severe whipping 


rather than cry, “Enough.” As a boy his chief 
characteristic was his devotion to truth. 

For six years Tom’s life was busy and happy. 
There was nothing he would not do for his uncle, 
so deep was his gratitude for the kindness re- 
ceived. 

We were told by Mrs. Jackson when she lived 
in Charlotte of a business trip that Tom and his 
friend, Dick, made to Parkersburg for his uncle. 
Surely Tom visited the little brick house—his 
birthplace. Poor Tom! He stood by the fence, 
stared at the house, but never a word passed from 
his lips. Dick was quoted as saying, “It made 
my heart ache just to watch him, my dear friend, 
Tom.” 

On this trip Tom stopped at a blacksmith shop 
to have his boots greased with dubbon, whatever 
that may be. A man present boasted of his apple 
tree; it was sixty-five years old and still bearing 
excellent apples; it was the oldest tree in the 
Western States. Now, Tom and Warren had 
spent a few months working on a flatboat on the 
river and he knew of an apple tree which was 
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planted by the Jesuits. It was one hundred years 
old. Did Tom tell of this old, old tree? No in- 
deed, he had consideration for the owner of the 
tree, 

Another incident on this trip showed Tom’s 
keen sense of honesty. They had been traveling 
since daybreak; now it was noon and the boys 
and their horses were hungry. In passing a field 
from which the oats had been cut Dick jumped 
from his horse and ran into the field, took two 
bundles of oats and gave it to the horses. Tom 
remonstrated, “Now, Dick, you must pay that 
farmer for his oats.” Dick refused but Tom 
insisted. Finally both boys went to the house; 
the farmer was away and his wife refused any 
money for the oats. Dick wishing to make amends 
gave her a big copper cent with a hole in it to tie 
around her baby’s neck, perhaps he could cut his 
teeth on it. As the boys resumed their journey 
Tom remarked to Dick, “Now we shall not be 
ashamed to return this way.” Dick agreed that 
he was right. Many other like incidents probably 
came into Tom’s life, for it comes to all of us. 


His first occupation was that of a constable. 
This was dangerous work and required a brave 
and determined man and Tom Jackson was well 
qualified for the post. One incident will show 
how well qualified he was. 

He was called upon to collect a sum of money, 
the creditor being unable to do so. He saw the 
debtor on three different occasions; each time he 
promised to come and pay the money, but failed 
to keep his promise. Jackson persuaded him to 
come “next Friday” and pay the debt. The debtor 
pleaded poverty saying he had no money. “Then, 
I shall have to sell your horse,” replied Jackson. 
The man pleaded and begged but Jackson seized 
the horse by the bridle, the man sprang to the 
saddle but Jackson held the horse and guided him 
to a stable. Now, the stable door was low and the 
man had to get down from the horse or be bumped 
off. He got down from the horse and paid the 
debt. Oh, yes, Jackson was a dependable con- 
stable. If the debt were just, he collected it, but 
if unjust or unclean he would not touch it. 


Jackson soon learned that the stepping-stone to 
greatness or usefulness is education, but the diffi- 
culties to be overcome were great. Long before 
he should have left school, he had to begin to 
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make his living. Schools were poor and very few; 
but Jackson determined to secure an education. 
Just about this time Congressman Hayes an- 
nounced that:there was a vacancy at West Point 
and that the boy who made the highest mark on 
examination in Tom’s district would win the ap- 
pointment. Tom’s competitor, having greater ad- 
vantages, won. Did Tom become discouraged and 
quit? No indeed, he found an old West Pointer 
and studied with him. 

In a short time the boy who had won the ap- 
pointment over Tom resigned. The studies were 
too difficult, the discipline too rigid. 

Then came Tom’s opportunity. He had worked 
during the day and studied at night. He took the 
examination again and made a higher mark than 
did his opponent. 

Thomas Jackson packed his plain and scanty 
clothing in a pair of saddle bags, mounted a 
horse and accompanied by a servant, who was to 
bring the horse back, rode away into what? Hard 
work, struggle, victory, usefulness, and fame. 

Reaching -Parkersburg he found that the stage 
coach had already passed ; still determined he gave 
the horse into the care of the servant, threw his 
saddle bag over his shoulder, and running across 
a field overtook the stage. On reaching Washing- 
ton he went directly to Mr. Hayes who took him 
to see the Secretary of War. He was pleased 
with Thomas and wrote out the appointment at 
once. So eager was Thomas to reach West Point 
that he tarried in Washington only long enough to 
view the city from the Capitol. In silence and 
awe he looked down upon the city, the Potomac, 
and just beyond it the almost tree-hidden home of 
a rising young officer, “whose twin brother in 
glory he was destined to be.” Could his prophetic 
vision have caught a glimpse of a near future, 
there on the battlefield of Manassas, he would have 
seen a tall, calm, determined figure of a Virginia 
commander under a terrific fire and against all 
odds, he might have heard an expiring General 
with his last breath—the last command he ever 
gave—‘See! there stands Jackson like a stone 
Rally behind the Virginians.” Thus ex- 
pired that great and noble man, General Bee of 
South Carolina. 

General A. P. Hill said of Jackson’s first ap- 
pearance at West Point, “It was in the spring of 


wall. 
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1842. I was standing just inside of the gate, some 
of the boys were near. A newly arrived cadet was 
being shown to his quarters. Perhaps he was 
twenty years of age, his figure was angular and 
clumsy; his gait awkward; he walked with one 
foot directly in front of the other, like an Indian ; 
he was clad in Virginia homespun woolen cloth; 
his hat, low crown, heavy brimmed like those 
usually worn by constables. His step was one of 
resolution ; his stolid look, the determination of his 
whole aspect led someone to say, “That fellow has 
come here to stay.’” 

It is said he went through many trying ordeals 
at West Point, but we know he came out victori- 
ous. It was during his stay. at West Point that he 
wrote down some rules of conduct and maxims for 
his own guidance. One among these was, “You 
may be whatever you want to be.” 

On his fourth and final examination he was 
anxious but determined that if he failed it should 
not be for lack of effort on his part. 
graduated at the age of twenty-two. In reply to 
his aunt’s question, “How did you ever succeed, 
Thomas?” he said very simply, “I wept and 
studied and prayed.” 

Jackson distinguished himself in the war with 
Mexico, and won much praise and promotions. 
At the close of this war he served at some forts 
and then was asked to take the chair of Natural 
Philosophy and Artillery Tactics in Virginia 
Military Institute. 

Jackson was deeply religious and he lived his 
religion. He once explained how he prayed con- 
stantiy. On one occasion he said, “As I go to my 
classroom and await the arrangements of the 
cadets I pray for them.” So it was through all 
the day. 

We wish to tell you of his leaving Lexington for 
the war. He had been ordered to bring the Senior 
V. M. I. cadets to Richmond to fight under the 
“Stars and Bars.” In the church a brief service 
was being held for the boys. They were carefree 
boys today, tomorrow they would be men. They 
were to leave at once. The services were over at 
ten minutes of one. A silence which defied breath- 
ing reigned. When the hands pointed precisely at 
one he gave the order, “Forward, march.” 

To every boy and girl Jackson continues to say, 
“Forward, march.” 


He was 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY IN A ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 
By JULIA GUNN, Salem 


HE Glendale School is the only one-room 
| school in Roanoke County. It is located in 
the extreme western part in a purely rural 
community having about thirty two 
churches, several tomato canneries and a saw mill. 
There is only one road by which the people are 
able to enter the community. This is a dirt road 
which becomes almost impassable in the winter 
weather. 
The people live in homes 


homes, 


After I had been in this school for several days, 
I realized it had been neglected from many stand- 
points. I set to work to plan how I could help 
these children. Their main deficiency was the 
lack of ability to read well enough to understand 
all the things they were given. I talked with the 
supervisor and with her help have been able to 
work out many of the problems that confronted 
me. 
I am giving below a few 





of the one-story, wooden 
cottage type. There are 
from four to eighteen per- 
sons living in each of most 
of these homes. There are 
very few modern conveni- 
ences in these homes. Many 
do not have the bare neces- 
sities of life and are de- 
pendent upon the welfare 
agencies of the county. 

Most of the men 
farmers, while a few do 


are 





The Department of Rural Edu- 
cation desires to thank the su- 
perintendents, supervisors, and 
presidents of local associations 
for their hearty co-operation in 
securing large attendance for the 
rural education programs. 
attendance was unusually good 
for both programs. 


of the things we did for the 
retarded children, particu- 
larly those in the lower 
grades: 

1. All the children were 
put into reading, language 
and arithmetic workbooks 
that suited their reading 
ability. In some cases this 
was putting them back as 
much as two grades. 


The 


2. The first grade was 
started with the Gates- 








manual labor for the State 
or private companies. The women are able during 
the canning season to secure a little work at the 
tomato canneries near-by. The older children are 
able to find work only seasonally. Only three 
children from this community are going into Salem 
to the high school. 

The pupils of this school range from the ages of 
six to sixteen. Most of them are so poorly dressed 
that they cannot adjust themselves to the daily 
changes of the weather. The health of these 
children is generally good. The attendance is 
excellent with a few exceptions when a child has 
to stay home to help with the washing and ironing. 
The children seem to enjoy school and are happy. 
The parents co-operate when called upon and 
have interfered in no way with the changes that 
have been made. 


Huber Peter and Peggy 
charts regardless of whether they had been in 
school before or not. They have completed chart 
8 and they know it. They are being taught, as they 
can master them, the numbers from “O” up. Seat- 
work is correlated with their reading and number 
work, 

3. The second grade was given the Gates-Huber 
Peter and Peggy Primer and Workbook and a 
With the help of 
these books the children have improved remarka- 
bly. They have already completed the first grade 
arithmetic workbook and are well in the second 
grade workbook. I hope to get them ready for the 
third grade. 

4. The third grade was given the Gates-Huber 
First Reader and Workbook. Two of the children 
are improving and have begun a second grade 


grade 1 arithmetic workbook. 
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language workbook. I hope, for this group, to 
complete the second and third grades by the end 
of the year. 

5. There were seven in the fourth grade. These 
were of different reading abilities so they had to 
be given different material for study. Three were 
on the second grade level. Two others were on 
the third grade level and the other two showed 
that they were able to carry the regular fourth 
All are using a third grade work- 


grade work. 
book in arithmetic and an easy fourth grade lan- 


guage workbook. 

6. The fifth, sixth, and seventh grades needed 
some easier materials so they were given work- 
books in English and arithmetic one grade below 
where they were. They use a dictionary work- 
book. This is very helpful and useful. For their 
other major subjects they are working on contract 
units. These they like and are working diligently 
In the beginning I had to make all 
of the contracts myself. The children were too 
timid and unexpressive to aid. They are now be- 


and faithfully. 


ginning to help me plan the contracts and to show 
some initiative in the arrrangement of their 
material. 

Here are a few of the things the school as a 
whole needs: 

1. Good study habits. 

2. Neatness in their work, in their personal 
appearances, and in their schoolroom. 

3. To follow directions as they are given them. 

4. To develop their initiative by being allowed 
to express themselves in helpful ways. 

5. For each child to progress at his own rate of 
Self-competition is being encouraged. 

6. To be responsible for the completion of a 
task. (Parenthetically, this is done by requiring 
them to complete work given in workbooks, con- 
tracts and seatwork before going into something 
else. This is checked by checking the work with 
the pupils individually. If a school ever needed a 
workbook it is the one-room type, but these chil- 
dren never completed more than several pages in 


speed. 


their various workbooks until this year.) 

7. To work harmoniously with their school- 
mates. All are allowed to help the others and the 
teacher by doing their work correctly and in a 
good spirit. 

8. To cooperate with the teacher and the pupils 
on the school yard and in the schoolroom. 
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My tentative plans for the new Courses of Study 
are: 

1. To make the physical arrangement of the 
schoolroom conducive to the unit teaching by the 
following means: a reading center, a science cen- 
ter, and an art center. I believe in a place for 
everything and everything in its place. 

The reading center may be arranged in all 
schoolrooms, even in a small one-room school. The 
equipment of my reading center will be a large 
homemade table, two homemade benches, a bulle- 
tin board and a homemade set of book shelves. 
Our books and reading matter are very limited, so 
I am collecting all books and free materials that 
are possible for me to secure. The children will 
help by bringing books, magazines, newspaper 
articles and pictures that pertain to reading. We 
shall use only reading material that is good from 
a literary and artistic standpoint, adapted to the 
grade level of the children and suited to their 
interests. 

Through my reading center, I hope to develop 
the creative power of the children, to increase the 
reading skills, to bring about more effective work 
in subjects other than reading and to develop an 
appreciation for good literature. 

The science center will play a big part in the 
school program because it will satisfy the chil- 
dren’s need to observe their environment and to 
learn about it. The materials will not be hard to 
collect for they will be collected largely by the 
children. This center will be located in the school- 
room where it is most convenient for ready use 
and at an attractive place. Among some of the 
materials will be growing flowers and plants; a 
terrarium ; an aquarium; live animals if possible ; 
many pictures of a scientific nature and articles 
from magazines, newspapers, and books contain- 
ing scientific information. 

The standards by which I may evaluate the cen- 
ter and its outcomes are the continued interest of 
the children, the development of definite habits of 
responsibility, and the definite gains in subject 
matter. The collection should be one that can be 
left in the school for future use. 

The art center will be no doubt one of the great- 
est accomplishments of this year because a great 
many of the children love to draw and color. This 
center will bring in both creative and appreciative 


art. These will be effective factors in developing 
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the habits, attitudes, and skills of the children, 
The equipment of the indoor art center will be 
pictures, tables, benches, paint, crayons, pencils, 
paper, flowers artistically arranged, easels, dyes if 
possible, clay, which is a natural product of the 
community, sewing cards, and books, magazines 
and newspaper articles of artistic value. The 
musical center with its equipment will be con- 
sidered a part of the art center. 

The standards by which I may evaluate the 
center and its outcomes are the indications of in- 
terest the children display in their art work and the 
ways in which they develop their appreciation of 
the beautiful things surrounding them. 

2. To have a workable daily program along the 
following lines: As the first and second grades 
are dismissed at noon, I shall devote a good por- 
tion of the forenoon to them. The first hour will 
be devoted to planning with all the grades, par- 
ticularly the first and second. These two grades’ 
“choosing time” will be given, when I am plan- 
ning the work with the other grades. 

The direct teaching will be taken up chiefly 
through individual work. In the last half hour of 
the morning, the work of the first and second 
grades will be evaluated. The first hour or more of 
the afternoon will be used in conference and in 
evaluating work done in the morning by the upper 
grades. 

The rest of the afternoon will be used in direct 
teaching to groups or individuals where it is 
needed. I shall not set up a definite ‘‘choosing 
time” for the upper grades because this is im- 
possible for one teacher who has seven grades at 
one time. 

3. In this one-room school, I hope to set the 
stage for the centers of interests to be taught by 
grouping the pupils in the following grade com- 
binations : 

First and second grades ; third and four grades; 
fifth, sixth and seventh grades. 
handled in the same way as in the one grade 
situation where the class is divided into com- 
mittees. 

You can readily see that I have been trying all 
the fall to prepare the pupils for the introduction 
of the new Courses of Study by the second 
semester. The larger per cent of my school day 
has been spent on the mechanics of reading. 


These can be 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


A RICH VEIN OF ORE 


Exceeding all professions, teaching demands 
more nearly a well-nigh inexhaustible supply of 
factual material, inspiration and understanding. 
That supply is not of itself eternal. It rapidly is 
depleted if not constantly replenished. To be 
sure, much of all three is gained by practicing the 
art. Ruth Kotinsky expresses this thought well 
in her book, Adult Education and the Social Scene, 
when she says, “A truly educative task is one that 
does not run out, like ore in a mine, but which 
leads successively to more and wider tasks.” 

To conserve and increase this vein of ore for 
more and wider tasks is necessarily a duty or 
privilege of every educator. The most common 
method—and the most readily done—is reading. 
Even the busiest of people can, and do, fit read- 
ing into their heavy schedules. These are the 
ones who select carefully what they read; other- 
wise they could chalk up only a few misspent 
hours to their credit. 

The process of selection is facilitated if one 
knows that the list of books offered him from a 
particular source has in turn been carefully 
selected by the librarian or donor. Books in 
which educators especially would be interested 
have been thus carefully selected by the Univers- 
ity Extension Library. Many of them have been 
placed in the library by Phi Delta Kappa, the 
honorary educational fraternity. Among the 
titles might be listed Melvin’s The Technique of 
Progressive Teaching, Childs’ Education and the 
Philosophy of Experimentalism, Dewey’s How 
We Think, Kilpatrick’s The Educational Frontier 
and Education and the Social Crisis, Strachey’s 
The Coming Struggle for Power, Norman 
Thomas’ As I See It, Virginius Dabney’s Liberal- 
ism in the South. 

These and many others may be borrowed at 
small costs by anyone in the State. Write for the 
new edition of New Books to Lend and have your 
name placed on the mailing list for this publica- 
tion by the Extension Division, University, Vir- 
ginia. 
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THINK ON THESE THINGS 
WIT AND WISDOM OF A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 


“Force and Right rule the world: Force till Right is Ready.”* Right is 
as slow in getting ready as the late President Coolidge was in defining the 
word “choose.” 





When you find people who do not agree with you troublesome, you had 
better re-examine the foundations of your beliefs—they may give you more 
trouble later than the individuals who oppose them. 





The sooner we adopt the philosophy of Polk Miller’s negro character who 
said, “We is all sho bo’n for trouble,” the better off we’ll be, and the sooner 
we adopt a philosophy that can go hand in hand with science, in order to 
eliminate these troubles, the better off we’ll be. 





If the ancient leaders of the race had listened to the reactionaries, ob- 
structionists, and the orthodox, man would still be living in caves and hollow 
trees and eating raw snails and frogs in some stagnant marsh. 





The man who surrenders his mental integrity, through fear or favor, 
cannot be a safe leader. A crook cannot follow a straight course. 





Dame Justice is said to be blind. Her enemies have always had both 
eyes and both ears open, and two itching palms. Their only obtuse senses 
are the sense of feeling and the sense of smell. 





It is the duty of the teacher to furnish appropriate stimuli in order to 
produce purposive action that will result in mental growth. This must be 
a drawing-out and constructive process. The individuality of the child must 
not be destroyed but respected and protected. That individuality may contain 
all that the child can ever contribute to society. “As like as three peas in 
a pod” is a fallacy. 





The average cost of educating a child in America is just one-fourth the 
cost of maintaining a man in prison, and this takes no account of the mount- 
ing costs of apprehending the criminal and the administration of the crim- 
inal courts. Juvenile delinquency increases in inverse ratio to the length 
of school term and the facilities for adolescent supervision and readjust- 
ments. If the public prefers to support jails rather than schools, the road 
to that goal is wide open. 





Governments were not organized by things for things but by man for 
man. 





There is nothing final about the ordinances of town councils, or resolu- 
tions of boards of supervisors, or acts of legislatures, or constitutions. All 
are designed and employed to meet the exigencies of the day. A changing 
world demands flexible constitutions and trained men to plan and adjust 
jor 7 constitution never becomes crystallized until the nation becomes 

ossilized. 


* Joubert. 
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Essex County and Its Schools 
By WILLIAM GREGORY RENNOLDS, Superintendent, Essex and King and Queen Counties 


HE County of Essex is one of the small 
"| counties of Virginia in area and population. 
It extends along the Southern shore of the 
Rappahannock River a distance of forty miles and 
has an average width of about seven miles. While 
not one of the original “shires”, it is nevertheless 
one of the old counties 
of Tidewater. There 
was a time when it was 
a vast domain. When 
Governor Spotswood 
and his “Knights of the 
Horseshoe” _ returned 
from their trip over the 
Blue Ridge in 1716, all 
of the Valley of Vir- 
ginia as well as all of 
the country west of 
Fredericksburg was 


made a part of Essex 
County and from this 


territory many of the 
largest and wealthiest 
counties of Virginia 
have been formed. The 
records in the clerk’s 
office date back to 1656 
and in the records is 
the plot of the present 
town of Tappahannock 
made by order of the 
colonial government of 
Virginia in 1680. These records tell a wonderful 
story of the part taken by the people of this county 
in civil, social, political and military affairs for 
nearly three hundred years. As it is the purpose 
of this article to tell something of the public 
schools of the county, the following Court Order 
taken from Order Book No. 3 page 17 may be of 
interest. “Ata Court held on February 10th, 1704 
on motion of Colonel Robert Coleman it is ordered 
that ye old prison House standing at Hobbs Hole 
be appropriated to the use of a schoolhouse and 
no other use whatsoever.” After 1810, “Glebe” 
schools were established, and, in 1856, the super- 
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intend-nt of schools reported as many as twelve 
of these schools being operated in Essex County. 

The present public school system was inaugu- 
rated in 1870 and Honorable James G. Cannon 
was appointed the first superintendent of schools, 
serving from 1870 to 1872. From 1872 to 1882, 
Dr. Henry Gresham 
was superintendent and 
was succeeded by Dr. 
Burkett G. Rennolds 
who held the office until 
1886. He was followed 
by Captain Edward R. 
Baird who retired in 
1909. Since that time 
William Gregory Ren- 
nolds has served in this 
position. 

The school records 
from 1870 to 1909 are 
very incomplete, but 
considering that this 
was a new enterprise, 
being started amidst the 
confusion and poverty 
of reconstruction days 
and coming through the 
financial panics of 1873 
and 1893, it may be said 
with candor and fair- 
ness that the schools of 
the county during this 
period made a marvelous growth. The work of 
these pioneers not only saved an old civilization 
from being destroyed but laid the foundation of a 
new and better citizenship. 

The making of a new constitution in 1903 gave 
great impetus to public schools. In 1909 there 
were forty-three schools in the county, twenty- 
one white and twenty-two Negro. Most of them 
were one-room buildings. These have been re- 
duced and today there are five white schools and 
nineteen Negro schools. Great progress has been 
made in the consolidation of the white schools. 
Twelve school busses are used in transportation of 
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pupils. There are three accredited four-year high 
schools in the county—Rappahannock District 
High School at Center Cross, Lloyds High School 
at Lloyds, and Tappahannock High School at 
Tappahannock. There are two one-room schools, 
one located at Dunnsville and the other located at 
Dunbrooke. Each of these one-room schools has 
four grades. A new high school for Negroes has 
recently been established. It is a six-room build- 
inz with an auditorium located on a five-acre lot 
and is one of the outstanding Negro school build- 
ing in this section. 

The establishment of the County Unit in 1922 
did much to improve schools. Textbooks since 
that time have been distributed by the school 
board through the office of the clerk, and all of the 
school business, both financial and otherwise, 
passes through one central office. Since 1922 the 
white schools have had sessions of 180 days and 
the Negro schools 160 days. No holidays are 
given and counted as days taught. The school 
board has set up the policy of employing one-half 
of the teachers who are residents of the county, 
the other haif coming from other sections. 

The valuation placed on school property in 1909 
was less than $10,000; it is now approximately 
$200,000. Supervision was begun in the Negro 
schools in 1911 and in the white schools in 1930. 
No phase of our school work has been more worth 


while than elementary supervision. Agricultural 


AL LO 


ing 


New school building at Tappahannock, erected at a total cost of $62,000. 
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instruction, begun at Rappahannock District High 
School in 1929, is now in all the other high schools 
of the county. Every school in the county has an 
improvement league. These organizations have 
done much to promote interest in education and 
have helped directly to finance various school 
activities. For the past several years, Essex has 
been rated by the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion as a banner county because of its activity in 
school league work. 

Definite contributions have been made by teach- 
ers and school officials in the State Curriculum 
Revision Program, The revised course of study 
is now being installed in all of the white schools 
of the county while the Negro teachers are study- 
ing it preparatory to installation. The white 
teachers meet in study groups every two weeks to 
discuss revised courses of study as may be most 
helpful. The elementary group is under the direc- 
tion of the elementary supervisor, Miss Juliet 
Ritchie Ware, and the high school group under 
Mr. Carlton C. Jenkins. 

In 1907, State Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, 
upon a visit to the schools of Essex County, 
found the schoolhouse at Tappahannock an object 
of ridicule and he greatly incensed some of the 
citizens of the town by making the humorous sug- 
gestion that it be sent down to the Jamestown 
Exposition as one of Virginia’s greatest antiques. 
A few years later a new schoolhouse was built 





It contains 


twelve classrooms, an auditorium with seating capacity of 600, laboratory, 
library, and principal's office. 
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outside of the town. A year or two afterwards the 
idea of selling the timber on the poor farm and 
building a large school at Tappahannock was con- 
ceived, but sufficient sentiment could not be 
aroused and the movement failed. In 1919 another 
effort failed in the construction of a school, but 
in 1933, through the co-operation of some of the 
public spirited citizens of the community, a mag- 
nificent lot of sixteen acres overlooking the Rap- 
pahannock River on the East, the State Highway 
on the West, within the limits of the town of 
Tappahannock, was purchased, and in 1934 a new 
building was erected. Five thousand dollars was 
subscribed by the community, thirty per cent of 
the cost of construction was given by the Federal 
Administration of Public Works and the re- 
mainder of the sixty-two thousand, the total cost 
of the school, was taken care of by the school 
board, a part of which was borrowed from the 
Literary Fund. This is a two-story building of 
brick and steel construction, practically fire-proof 
and designed by Raymond V. Long, division of 
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school buildings of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. There are twelve classrooms, laboratory, 
library, office, fuel and furnace rooms and audi- 
torium which will seat six hundred. The audi- 
torium has recently been furnished with a Mason- 
Hamlin grand piano, the gift of Mr. Alfred I. 
duPont of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Essex County feels a just pride, with no rail- 
roads, large corporations or industrial enter- 
prises to foster its taxable values, to be able in 
these times to keep its schools running on full 
time and build a new school which is one of the 
most outstanding in any rural section of Tide- 
water Virginia. This achievement has been accom- 
plished in part by sacrifices made by school teach- 
ers and officials. Every salary in the county has 
been cut: the superintendent, members of the 
board, teachers, secretarial and truck 
drivers, and every item of expense sheared down 
to the last extremity. 
played a wonderful example of steadfastness and 
loyalty and the school program in the county has 
never been better than at the present time. 


force 


The teachers have dis- 





The Public School and Adult Education 


By G. BASKERVILLE ZEHMER, University of Virginia 
Editor’s Note: 


This is the last 


E now turn our thought to another phase 

WV of the problem. Does the public school’s 
responsibility end when the regular and 

more formal education of the pre-adult is com- 
pleted? What can and should the public school 
do in providing educational opportunities for 
those who reach the compulsory school age limits 
and withdraw or who finish the course of instruc- 
tion in elementary school, high school or college 
and pass on into mature, adult life ? This is doubt- 
less a very annoying question to raise when school 
systems have had or are in the process of having 
their budgets slashed almost if not quite to the 
point of destroying the effectiveness of their pres- 
ent instructional program. But notwithstanding 
this fact, the question of the public school’s re- 
sponsibility in the field of adult education bobs 
up again and again, in oral conversation with lay- 
men as well as with professional school men, in 
popular and semi-educational as well as in educa- 


of a series of articles on this subject. 


tional literature. The issue cannot be entirely 
avoided today. The answer should be ventured 
only after a thoughtful attempt has been made to 
formulate a new educational philosophy influenced 
by the trend of events and after the peculiar fit- 
ness of each school or school system to provide 
educational opportunities for adults has been con- 
sidered. I can imagine nothing more tragic for 
the school or for adult education that the launch- 
ing forth into some effort or undertaking without 
careful consideration of resources, of the charac- 
ter of the program required to meet the needs and 
desires of local adult life, of the cost of the pro- 
posed program in money, time and personnel, of 
the responsibilities and qualifications of other edu- 
cational institutions, and of closely connected 
problems. 

In the earlier part of this discussion I suggested 
some of the changes in our social and economic 
regime that were influencing profoundly life 
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around us and that directly or indirectly have 
important implications for education. I cannot 
review these at any length. However, by way of 
recalling some of these, I may be permitted to 
quote from a clipping from a recent issue (July 
29, 1934) of the New York Times. No less an 
authority than Dr. William F. Ogburn, professor 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago, is re- 
ported as predicting before a conference of college 
and university administrators expansion of gov- 
ernment and technological changes, shorter hours 
in industry, increasing wealth and higher per 
capita incomes, a rising living standard, social 
insurance, increasing loss of functions on the 
part of the home, a stationary population of about 
155,000,000 in 1960 or 1970 that “will decrease 
the need for teachers and stimulate adult educa- 
Decrease the need for teachers of the 
traditional sort, of course. These predictions 
doubtless include a number of changes that will 
occur and influence community life. Such signifi- 
cant changes can but affect educational theory 
and practice. They should be foremost in our 
thoughts when we consider the functions of the 


new school. 


tion’. 


The peculiar responsibility of each school or 
school system to this problem of providing edu- 
cational opportunies for adults must be deter- 
mined by the local administrative officers and the 
I often recall a 


citizens supporting the school. 
letter from Dr. H. W. Chase while president of 
the University of North Carolina. “Limits to 
the sort of work an institution should do,” he 
wrote, “seem to me to be logically set by its own 
conception of its function in general. It ought 
to work only when it can bring intelligence and 
power to bear.” This statement expresses very 
clearly and succinctly an important principle for 
both the university and the public school con- 
cerned with adult education to keep in mind. 
The danger is that the philosophy itself is too 
comforting for the administrator who prefers 
largely because of inertia to pay little attention 
to a changing society and to new educational 
needs. The school that assumes no responsibility 
in adult education merely because all of the prob- 
lems in the fields of elementary and secondary 
education have not been solved or because of a 
general attitude of indifference and a policy of 
laissez faire is obviously sidestepping an import- 
ant obligation. 
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One answer to this question is that some 
schools have initiated and are now conducting 
successfully programs in the field of adult edu- 
cation. Among others might be mentioned the 
following: The public schools of Des Moines 
are sponsoring public forums for the adult life 
of the city. There are neighborhood forum cen- 
ters, a smaller number—approximately ten—of 
central forum centers and one general or city- 
wide forum center. Twenty-four forum leaders, 
many of them internationally known from the 
United States, Europe and Asia, have been an- 
nounced for the current season. Attendance upon 
the forums has been unexpectedly large. Eco- 
nomic, political, educational and scientific ques- 
tions receive consideration. The program is 
financed by a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, through the American Association for Adult 
Education, but it is important to note that the 
grant was considered and made because of the 
suggestion and active sponsorship that came from 
the progressive superintendent of schools, the 
Honorable J. W. Studebaker, recently appointed 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. On reliable 
authority it is stated that Mr. Studebaker’s se- 
lection for this high post was due in part to his 
farsightedness in thinking of and planning for 
this adult education program. 

Another interesting project is sponsored by the 
Maplewood, New Jersey, Junior High School. 
“The red brick building awakens one night a week 
to the challenge of four hundred adults whose 
pioneering energies seem to be pushing back the 
frontiers of social thought as surely as the ex- 
plorers of the middle ages pushed back the fron- 
tiers of geographical thought.” Opportunities for 
study or creative work are provided in the fol- 
lowing subjects: graphic arts, arts and crafts, 
interior decoration, wood carving and general 
shop work, cooking, needle craft, typewriting, 
mental hygiene, music appreciation, public speak- 
ing, men’s gymnasium class, and public forums 
on economic and social problems. Of the twelve 
study groups last year, six were led by teachers 
of the high school, one by a parent and two 
teachers, and five were conducted co-operatively 
by committees of teachers and parents or by 
parents entirely. The administrative work is 
sponsored by a committee on adult activities. 

Some interesting programs are being tried in 
Virginia also. For the last two years, under the 
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leadership of R. W. Eaves, principal of the Junior 
High School in Alexandria, the Parent-Teacher 
Association of Alexandria has held a public dis- 
cussion program during Education Week. The 
discussions are conducted on the panel method 
and are usually participated in by school people, 
members of the school board, city officials, pro- 
fessional people and adults generally. Usually 
there are ten or twelve persons on a panel. At 
least half of the members of each panel are in- 
terested citizens of the city while others may be 
specialists in certain fields from Washington or 
adjoining territory. One representative from the 
University of Virginia has participated each year 
in discussions pertaining to public education. 

Last year at the conclusion of the series it was 
decided that a council on social welfare was 
needed in the city and as a result of these de- 
liberations such a council was organized. This 
fall the topics for discussions were the nature 
and extent of juvenile delinquency and crime as 
a social problem, education for character and 
adult education in public affairs. It is planned 
to follow these with discussions on topics which 
are of'vital concern to the people of the com- 
munity. Reports indicate that over two hundred 
citizens have attended each of the earlier dis- 
cussions, 

Under the leadership of J. T. Christopher, head 
of the science department of the Danville High 
School, the Danville High School Science Club 
has secured the co-operation of the University 
of Virginia Extension Division in conducting a 
series of public discussions and demonstrations 
on many phases of modern science. The discus- 
sions are open to high school students and to 
adults in the community. Leading scientists from 
the institutions of higher learning in the State, 
including the Medical College of Virginia, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, and the University of Vir- 
ginia, will lead the discussions. 

These programs, it will be observed, go beyond 
the well-known evening school activities that are 
a part of so many public school programs today 
and that include many features for grown-ups. 
The evening schools are in operation too gen- 
erally to justify an attempt to name the systems 
‘ conducting such work. However, the importance 
of the afternoon and evening school as an adult 
education instrument should be stressed. If I 
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ventured to predict, I should say that it is through 
the development and extension of the work of the 
afternoon and evening program that the public 
school will render its greatest service in adult 
education. (I purposely avoid reference to the 
classes for adults that are being conducted 
throughout the country by instructors employed 
through the emergency education relief measures 
because in its present state this is essentially a 
relief rather than an educational program.) 

In addition to inaugurating programs to supply 
local needs and interests in accordance with the 
character of the school and its peculiar qualifi- 
cations to furnish the instruction desired, the 
school can and should definitely associate itself 
with and assist in every legitimate manner pos- 
sible worthy agencies providing study opportuni- 
ties for adults. The public library, as one of the 
most important and in Virginia and the South 
most greatly needed institutions, has been men- 
tioned. The public school forces should align 
themselves with those working either for the 
establishment of the library or for its adequate 
support in a more earnest and whole-hearted 
fashion than they have ever done before. With- 
out reasonably adequate library facilities, the 
adult education program, or any educational pro- 
gram for that matter, is “‘nipped in the bud” in 
its very origin. There are already in the field 
other agencies that are doing commendable work. 
I referred to the art, historical and scientific mu- 
seums in the New England communities. In other 
sections of the country, particularly throughout 
the North and West, one or more museums are 
to be found in the larger cities and in many of 
the smaller communities, but as yet the move- 
ment has made little progress in the South. It is 
a worthy movement when wisely directed and 
needs the encouragement and support of the pub- 
lic school. The South has an opportunity to plan 
for regional museums at a time when so much 
is being said and in some instances, as in the 
Tennessee Valley at present, being done about 
regional planning. In the day of easy and rapid 


transportation and communication, museums with 
treasures of beauty and interest too rare and 
costly for individual possession should be with- 
in reach of all. 

Then there are the community theatres, play- 


grounds and recreational centres. Such institu- 








tions may be considered recreational rather than 
educational in character but their work and in- 
fluence are in many respects definitely educational 
and cultural and they too need and merit the 
recognition and assistance of the school. The 
growth of the theatre and of recreational centres 
for adults is already under way in the South as 
in other sections of the country, particularly in 
the towns and cities. The President’s New Deal 
policies have had a salutary influence. The im- 
mediate need is to proceed wisely, to consolidate 
gains and to extend activities where interest can 
be sustained. 

The college and university extension move- 
ment which has been essentially a venture in 
adult education is pretty general throughout 
America. Unfortunately, extension programs 
have sometimes been inaugurated chiefly for pur- 
poses of protective popularity. Guilty institutions 
have in most instances seen the error of their way. 
College administrators and extension directors 
have learned, if they did not already know, that 
the only publicity of any lasting value is that that 
comes as the by-product of an educational service 
well performed. Colleges and universities at- 
tempting to do their bit in the program of adult 
education where they are the logical and best pre- 
pared agencies to act should receive, as indeed 
they have in the great majority of instances, the 
co-operation of the public school. 

There are many other agencies too numerous 
to be elaborated upon here that should have the 
recognition and assistance that the school can 
give. Without attaching any significance to the 


order in which they are recalled, I should men- 
tion the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Virginia Branch of which is the Co- 
operative Education Association, the educational 
program of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Y. W. and Y. M. C. A.’s, 
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and local and national broadcasting stations where 
serious thought is given to the educational in- 
terests of listeners. (This is not an endorsement 
of all that goes on the air that purports to be 
educational in character, but good educational 
programs at one time or another, if not regu- 
larly, are broadcast by most independent stations 
as well as by the larger chains.) The church is 
too manifold to commit itself to any definite pol- 
icy on a question like adult education or to adopt 
a program. Not many of the separate denomi- 
nations or sects have gone so far. Many indi- 
vidual churches, however, have formulated poli- 
cies endorsing the adult education movement and 
instituted specific educational and recreational 
programs. Some of these are of definitely high 
educational quality. 

In the final analysis, then, the public school may 
further the aims and ideal of education in one 
or more of several ways: (1) through a modified 
and well balanced school program prepare for 
the wise use of leisure as well as for vocational 
or professional efficiency, and cultivate the idea 
of education as a continuous, lifelong process; 
(2) through the enlargement and extension of 
its program provide additional opportunities, 
both formal and informal, for adults as well as 
for the young through continuation schools, spe- 
cial afternoon and evening classes, vacation 
courses and any one of a number of special 
methods—forums, short courses, lectures, dis- 
cussion groups, et cetera; and finally (3) through 
co-operation with other adult education agen- 
cies, especially in the immediate task of co-ordi- 
nating effort and of perfecting local administra- 
tive organization, avoid duplications and conflicts 
on the one hand and on the other insure effective 
effort in meeting adequately the vocational, civic, 
recreational and cultural needs of the adult life 
of the community. 
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Department of Superintendence 
THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION FEBRUARY 23-28, 1934 


HE general program of the sixty-fifth con- 

vention of the Department of Superintend- 

ence will open in Atlantic City on Sunday 
afternoon, February 24. President E. E. Ober- 
holtzer has selected a list of outstanding speakers 
from education and lay fields. The famous West- 
minster Choir, Princeton, recently returned from 
a tour of Europe, will present a program of music 
for convention visitors. The New Jersey All 
State High School Orchestra will be an appre- 
ciated feature of the Sunday night program. 
Speakers include such well-known personalities as 
Charles A. Beard, author of The Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization, and Arthur E. Morgan, director 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. ; 

Convention activities will officially begin with 
the opening of an extensive exhibit of school 
equipment and supplies on Saturday afternoon. 
This exhibit will be the largest which has been 
shown at an educational meeting since the begin- 
ning of the economic depression. 

A railroad rate of one and one-third fare for 
the round trip to Atlantic City has been an- 
nounced. Tickets will be on sale February 17-25, 
1935, inclusive, with final return limit thirty days 
from date of sale. Identification certificates may 
be obtained from S. D. Shankland, 1201-16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Among the principal convention speakers are 
Arthur N. Holcombe, professor of government at 
Harvard University; President Glenn Frank of 
the University of Wisconsin ; Charles H. Judd of 
the University of Chicago; Thomas H. Briggs of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Sidney 
B. Hall, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Virginia; and George F. Zook, director of the 
American Council on Education. 

Special arrangements have been made by Presi- 


dent Oberholtzer to conduct forum discussions 
on the topics— 


“The Support and Control of Public Education in 
a Democracy.” 

David E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 

“Personnel Problems in Educational Adminis- 
tration.” 

Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Educational Interpretation Dealing with Recent 
Trends, Practices, and Developments toward a 
New Educational Program.” 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Administrative Problems.” 

George C. Bush, Superintendent of Schools, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

“The Outlook for New Educational Programs 
with Special Emphasis on Social-Economic 
Phases.” 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 

“Curriculum Trends and Controversies.” 

H. B. Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


The Tercentenary of the American High School 
will be featured at the Department of Superin- 
tendence meeting. This topic will be presented in 
co-operation with the Department of Secondary 
School Principals. 

Wednesday, February 27, has been designated 
Principals’ and Supervisors’ Day. 

The convention forum-discussions will 
interfere with nor displace the usual sectional 
meetings conducted by the 48 departments and 
organizations. 


not 





8:00 A. M. Price 75c. 





VIRGINIA BREAKFAST AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, of Norfolk, Virginia Director of the N. E. A., has arranged for 
a get-together meeting of all Virginians attending the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at a breakfast to be held at the Claridge Hotel, Tuesday, February 26, at 


For this breakfast two interesting speakers have been engaged. All Virginians who 
expect to be present should notify Mrs. Joynes in advance. 




















First PRINCIPLES OF COOPERATION IN BUYING AND SEL- 
LING IN AGRICULTURE, by Elmer O. Fippin, Garrett 
and Massie, Richmond. 320 - XV pp. Price $2.50. 


Much of the best that has been said and written about 
cooperative marketing is summed up by Mr. Fippin in 
an interesting way. In addition to setting up the broad 
general principles on which buying and selling agricul- 
tural products are based, he also develops a point of 
view with reference to the movement—a basic philosophy 
that it is necessary to develop before the farmers of 
America can hope to be fully successful in their coop- 
erative undertakings. 


For those interested in commodity marketing several 
chapters that are devoted to the more important products 
will be found. A brief history of each movement is out- 
lined and the present status is given, together with a 
description of some of the type associations. A list of 
“coordinated field activities” at the end of each chapter 
tends to tie the subject matter down in a practical way 
to the local community in which the book is used. Ref- 
erences are given, by chapters, for those who wish to 
pursue their reading further. 


An interesting feature of the book is the profusion of 
pictures, charts and cartoons. The situations represented 
by the charts have naturally changed very much in the 
few years or months that have elapsed since their prepara- 
tion and additions should be made in order to bring them 
up to date, thus presenting a clear picture of our present 
outlook. 


H. W. S. 


SHOP MANAGEMENT IN RuRAL HIGH ScuHoots, by Louis 
M. Roehl. Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. 96 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


What this little volume lacks in quantity it makes up in 
quality. On its pages will be found the answers to many 
of the questions faced by the teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture in organizing and conducting his course in farm shop. 
The chapter headings include, in part, the following : Equip- 
ment and Supplies for General Shop Work in a Small- 
Town School, Shop Management in Rural High Schools, 
Equipment and Supplies for a Complete Course in Farm 
Shopwork, Farm-Shop Management, 
Points to Observe in Giving a Farm-Shop Demonstration, 


Suggestions on 


and Shop Furniture. 
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This is a timely publication, particularly for teachers of 
vocational agriculture in Virgina. Both the new and the 
experienced should profit in various ways from the many 
suggestions. Moreover it should be of help to all in keeping 
before us the essential objectives of farm training in agri- 
culture and in avoiding the tendency that has been evident 
in recent years on the part of some to go off at a tangent 
or even to place shop work so far in the background that 
it almost ceases to have any functional value. It is en- 
couraging to note that the author is consistent in his view- 
point as indicated in his previous publications, notably 


Farmers’ Shop Book. 






While not intended as a book on methods, the brief 
chapter entitled Points to Observe in Giving a Farm-Shop 
Demonstration sums up the essential points that a teacher 
should observe in his teaching, for the demonstration fol- 
lowed by practical application on the part of the learner 
constitutes the basis of all shop teaching. 


Excellent illustrations and working drawings, so charac- 
teristic of all of Mr. Roehl’s publications, should also be 
mentioned as an attractive feature of Shop Management in 
Rural High Schools. 





H. W. S. 
“T hadn’t figured | mot 
on being sick” 4 =*— 
How discouraging is the sae Pa 








period of convalescence, 
when the unpaid bills 
keep piling up and there 
is nothing coming inwith™ ‘ 
which to pay them. A single illness or accident often 
dissipates the savings of many years. 


T. C. U. Check Brings Cheer 


Many a teacher, like Doris Johndrow of Depauville, N. Y., is es- 
ially grateful that she joined the T. C. U. We quote from her 
etter: 

‘T was never so surprised as when I knew the operation for appen- 
dicitis was necessary. With no salary coming in, my first thought 
was of the expense. As my mind turned toward the T. C. U., the 
skies seemed brighter. Scarcely had I filed the report before I re- 
ceived your check for full amount of the claim.” 


Get On the T. C. U. Payroll Before It Is Too Late 


While you are still in good health and free from injury—before it 
is too late—get your name on the ‘“‘T. C. U. Payroll’. Enjoy that 
comfortable feeling of knowing that the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers stands =~ & to guarantee you an income when your regular 
income is cut off by reason of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 

Don’t put it off—don’t wait until it is too late to protect yourself 
under the T. C. U. Umbrella. 

Send coupon at once for full particulars of how we protect teachers. 


—Teachers Casualty Underwriters t3,..10 Nee’ — 


I am a white teacher interested in knowing about your Protective 


tn 








! Benefits. Send me full details. 
ee 0 eo aa ods nod Sh ean ieee ceuiugll a | 
NEES EAR PROT Oe a " 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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The William Byrd Press, Inc. 


PriNTERS 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 














College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are our Specialties 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
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STUART TYPING 


The method that is revolutioniz- Teaches 
ing the teaching of typing today. 
Complete two-year course, in one More 


or two volumes. Equipped with a 
Teacher’s Manual explaining pro- Typewriting 
cedure in detail. 


SET OF FORMS 
RECORD BLANKS Time 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 


in Less 


Send for detailed description. e 


D.C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street New York City 
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Common sense 
in * « ¢ « A health program of 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


information and activities for 


the promotion and maintenance 


proposes: \ of good health « « « » 
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NEW! The CHARTERS-SMILEY-STRANG 
. HEALTH and GROWTH 


is built on the sane conviction that real health instruction, to be effective, must 
Intermediate and : , ' ; ; , 
Scieieith Wtiin establish health habits; that every point of instruction on the subject of health 
must enable the child to translate what he has learned into activities that will 
have already been ie 
promote and maintain health. Since consciously achieved health requires a 
STATE-ADOPTED liberal background of physiology and anatomy, these facts are introduced, but 
by only as backgrounds. 
OREGON The series covers instruction in the elementary, intermediate, and advanced 
grades, from the third through the eighth. 
a 


For January publication 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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PRACTICE BOOKS FOR 
APPLIED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


By Burleson, Cash and McCorkle 


Self-Help Material Under Supervision 


aS PRACTICEBOOK || ss 
PRACTICE BOOK | SS | PRACTICE BOOK 


APPLIED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
ANGUAGE ae ae? “ | APPLIED ENGL} \ 


i 


Practice Book 1—Fourth Grade 
Practice Book 2—Fifth Grade 
Practice Book 3—Sixth Grade 


This new series of workbooks, by Burleson, Cash and McCorkle, is based 
directly on the language work of the above grades. Each Practice Book covers the 
work of one grade. The additional exercises for enriching the course, the 
attractive illustrations, the cumulative reviews, and the scoring devices are some 
of the features that make them the most attractive and effective aids yet pub- 
lished in the field of elementary English. 


A complete Teachers’ Manual accompanies each of the workbooks. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 

















